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by conkderat ons ext = 
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adus. When bt umergns ae 

fellows ubjects | deprived. >. Hm enjoy: ENG, 52 

be e e 

| 7 uſferia 

3 W. Io EA ae 

fon from office, can. ercate, 

might be a os on e 
execrated 


the true character 
with this view, was eager to examine 


1 
tical and religious principles, and to trace the 
influence of both on their conduct, as members of 


ſoeiety. The reſult of this examin tfof HO f- 755 
fered to the public, with all that reſpect which is 
due to its awful deciſions; but not without that 
confidence which either conſcious truth, or at leaſt 
the love of it, is wont to inſpire. The intereſts of 
juſtice, as well as of truth, are here equally con- 
"cerned :: ſhe ſubject is bee e both important 
and mik bling! He who fondly believes every 
tale forged by calumny againſt ho Papiſts, riſks 
the violation, not only of truth, but alſo of hu- 
manity. Cruelty is here connected with error, 
and_picjudice with. injuſſide. In other cafes, a 
miſtake may be committed without injury, and 
propagated without any pernicious conſequence; 
but, where the ſecurity and tranquillity of many 
thoyfapys ofieNow-creftuges are involved, who 
does not ſee that prejudice and malice, error and 
reſentment, are almoſt equally reprehenfible, and 
equally miſchievous ? Truth and candour, there- 
fore, direct all, who have any value for either, 
ta form cheir judgment concerning the. political 
and moral character of Roman Catholics, not 
from the partial miſrepreſentations of their 
avowed enemies; but-from an attentive view of 
their genuine and undiſguiſed principles. Theſe, 
Jam aſſured, may be known with far leſs diffi- 
eulty than "thoſe" of the eftabliſhed church. Ts 
it not then'"aſtoniſhing, that any one ſhould at- 
tempt to learn the tenets, of Papiſts, from the 
faſpicious! information of angry polemics, when 
they may be viewed and reyſewed in records of 
undoubted originality? What is this, but to 
prefer e and doubt to de- 
mönfſträtiön: T 

© It may be, chat with ice, 1 I'fhall incur the | 
Leifure 2 ioderate'prefumptuouſneſs, as well 
a5of” high-iry rence” towards chem who, have 


p | . Ng long 
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4-41 
long ſinbe difcufſed the preſent qubject; as if their 
ci ſeuſſon of it were" ineb e and unfatisfac- 
tory/ vrt as if cit were H vAd fot my fagubity to 
fmd out what the acuteßefs of Ohilitpworth che 
ingenuity of TIndeſe g- er the deptk of Stillihg? 
flees, could not diſctver. Fr ſaeh? dfficious in. 
ſerences I am not conrerned; aud hill ohly 6B. 

ſerve, that, witatever: tray Be the werit of either 
eff the..abovenatiied or: other writefs WIG ha 
gone byer the ſume ground, it WOUd be" pet by 
theta a very: exthaordinaty; and? I may ads; 5 
very-unmerited vochplimont, ten uDοο, them t 
| hav written on thöe fübject ef 3 in fuch a 
manger, thataothinig more temains to be ſaid 
eanetthing it. If there be any who entertain ſo 
cxalted x notion of 'theſe writers, 1 wilh not to 
diminiſhtheir veheration, or theif gratitüde, yet 
I cannot: help: thinking, that Whoever ' Eonfiders 
the: progteſs of ſeienek and philoſophy, the abate- 
ment of religious ànimefities, the general pre- 
valence of toleration, and the happy inflüthee 
of all theſe on che human cHafacter, will be in- 
elined to believe; that; With theſe advantages, 


* 
we are at this duy more competent to decide on 
the genius of the Rbman Catflollè religion,” than 
our revetend anch rig t reverend füfefathers were, 
above à century ag. Of late, moreover, the 
wall of ſeparution erected between Proteſtants 
and Roman Catholics, by the intolerant jealoiiſ⸗ 
of former gobernments, has gradually decayed 
and crumbled into ruin, at Teaft as far às it pre- 
vented cheir friendly interebubſe and forial con- 
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141 
Ne longer alarmed by the mutual dread of cacti 
Rr ee roteſtants and. Cathalics aſſociate tage: | 
ther, more freely, and frequently than formerly: 
Aa circumſtances; not more favourable to an ac- 
| quaintance Mithithe general oharacter of the lat 
ter, than to that libetality of ſentiment and uni- 
verſal beneyolenoe which diftinguiſh the-prefent 
age. The Papiſt is no longer; that frightfuł ob- 
ject which was wont to exeite the horror andi de- 
teſtation of Proteſtants. Pity has ſucceeded: to 
averſion, | and; contempt: to indignation; while 
he is now! eſteemed: rather! abſurd cban wicked, 
and. an „ ſenſe and reaſon, rather than 
of, ſociety: and g god neighbourhood. I hope, 
indeed, it will appear, in dhe courſe of this in- 
. guiry, that a Papiſt, as ſuch: is: neither abſurd 
nor contemptible,; nor more a ſoe to good ſanſe 
than to the oon ſtitution: yet, Lam ſorry to fay 
this is the Jight in which hes; viewed, if not 
by the beſt· informed, at 8 by the! e 
ol this nations +11 I Slo ld 5291 
3 The vanĩty f enliſting. under the ſtandard of 
popular opinion, and the dead ot encountering 
vulgar. Fuckers have tog often and too pow 
ertully inſluenegd Writers, otherwiſe well quali- 
fied to yield ſupport; and do honour to the cauſe: 
of;truth. Theſe, when engaged in ſubjects of 4 
delicate and critical: nature, are too apt to l re- 
ſign their ſtrength through fear of oppoſition.; 
They want that courage which ſhould enable 
them to brave the ſeorn of multitudes, and that 
magn mier which looks down with contempt 
on ſuch as prefer an indolent acquieſcence in po- 
pular opinions, to the manly exerciſe of their 
own reaſon. Were I diſpoſed to folicit the un- 
diſcerning favour of the multitude to theſe pages, 
it would be eaſy to ſecure it, by only gratifying 
them with affertions without proofs, invectives 
without moderation, and declamations without 
argument, The repetition of popiſh A 
| an 
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31 115 
and pop iſh rea z of the erughty of Mary, and 
he Tring 20450 James; 'of F as throged by 
la pes, and 0 9 a e to the d he dpwinion of © 

e -warld ; would x mor acceptab le and 
far more ATE 0 abr ban a calm, diſ- 
paſſionate inquiry, 112 the cauſes of the above», 
mentioned facts, an into their Connexion with, 
the avowed principle: of Roman Catholics; .. The, 
latter, however, is the purpor of this pamphlet, 
in which; from a view of their religious and po- 
litical tenets, as well. as from. other collateral 
evidences, 1 ſhall attempt to determine, in what 
light the Roman Catholics 955 theſe. kingdoms 
6tight to be conſidered by their Proteſſant ſellawr 
ſubjedts. | 

To him who undertakes to difcuſs' anz of the 
queſtions controyerted between Proteſtants and 
Roman Catholies, it is a moſt. diſcouraging 

thought, that, if he ſhew any diſpoſition to mo: 
deration, or, to ſpeak more properly, if he do. 
not diveſt himſelf 91 ever 7. ſentiment of. modera- 
tlon towards the latter, he cannot fail of draw- 
ing upon himſelf all the bitterneſs of blind zeal 
and illiberal prejudice. Whence ſo univerſal 
and ſo violent a prepoſſeſſion hath ariſen againſt 
a party neither conſiderable for its Property, nor 
formidable in point of number, it is not eaſy to. 
imagine. The ſources of private prejudice are. 
indeed numerous and complicated, and may be. 
traced through all the wor! tings of Jealouſy,, ha- 
tred, fear, ambition, and avarice: but hationa 
prejudice is founded, generally, either in fear, 
or in the conflict of rival and incompatible i inte- 
reſts. From the number of Catholics in Eng- 
land, nothing can be feared; and their purſuit 
of an intereſt oppoſite to that of the nation, ap- 
roms Rill more idle. and imaginary. *: . 5 
e there- 


= 1 have reaſon to — has FI the gn of N Mary till the 
Revolution, the body of Roman Catholics never ſought 'that pro- 


tection, 


8 1 


therefore, i the cauſe of that maſt in veterate of 
all out nationaF prejudices; I mean, that againſt 
the Papiſts ; a prejudice. which ſubfſſeck in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and which, After the lapſe of 
two centuries, has not been extinguiſhed ?  Per- 
haps we are to look for a ſolution of this pro- 
blem, not in the confequences of a particular fact 
or event, but in a combination of different circumſian- 
ces, which, by their collected efficacy, have con- 
ourred to produce the eſſect of which we are ſpeak- 

When Henry and Edward attempted to trans-, 
fer into the treaſury the riches of che ancient 


. - 


F 


church, and to decorate. the throne with the, 
ſpoils of the altar, no meaſure could ſo effectuall Y:; 
engage the paſſions of men on the fide of Govern- 
ment, or reconeile them to that violence which, 
was employed by the Caurt againſt the devoted; 
Papiſts, as malicious invective, and impudent. 
miſrepreſentation. Accor dgl. no art, how- 
ever baſe and difingenuous, Was omitted, which, 
might ferve to turn the whole tide, of popular 
odium againſt the profeſſors of the ancient faith. 
Fime, ever friendly to, hiſtorical truth, has, naw 
unveiled that myſtery of, iniquity; and we ſee, 
with equal aftoniſhngent, and indignation, how 
many impoſtures and how many fictions. were: 
malicioully invented and'induſtriouſly. circulated, 
eoncerning the abuſes and ſcandals of the mo- 
naſtic orders, that theſe might, appear to have 
drawn upon themſelves all the. rigours inflicted, 


. 
1 


tection, from any foreign. power, which their. own country denied 
them, From the latter period till 18 Geo. III. Roman Catholics, 
by reſuſing the oath of allegiance, juſtiſead the ſuſpicion of their 
diſaffection to the government; though; their reſuſal of, the oath, 
was in conſequence of their political, nat of their, religious opini- 

ons. Their addreſi to the Kin , in 1778; ſhewed, as Mr. Burke 
ohſeryed. that they; bad caſt offi all. foreiga : views and oonnexions,,. 
and.that,they looked for a redrefs of grievances at the hands only 


* 


of their own. natural government. 77 Ee Oe, 
9% 17:7 0 : . 17 a 71 7 ov 4 * ay e. 
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AF 
by government. The | ingehious” rapaehy- af 
Cromwell and *Somerfet could d&vIfNING mote 
ſucceſsful method of attaitiingits vbjeR; than 
by veifing*their-infinivus paſſtdn-unnger the es- 
ver of extirpating papal Hr UE eat. 
on The fame" catifes Which ad operared:' fo 
much to the difadvantage of Roma Catholics 
under Henry and” Edwird; all cone to fink 
the intereſt of chat party even lower, under: El- 
Zzabeth: - The ambition of ecelefialticnl fuprè- 
macy, the profpect of great revetige agatrſt her 
moſt formidable enemy, the Pope; und che ne- 
eeffity of  eftabliſyirtge Her title & the erdwn en 
the moſt Tolid foufldatibns- Aff tefmined her 
to proſeribe a religion Which fh Had datei) TWern 
to protect, and to act With vigonr gatüſk chem 
who profeſſed it. Inckeed, from dae Whoſelidleas 
of fincerity could allow her, After c 
maintain the Catholie _ 5 Gent 
againſt it the moft fanguinæry edits And WIe 
ideas of juſtice could permit Her to Artig, in 
judgment, an independent ſovereign ; and, in 
contempt of the rights of hoſpitulity, and of the 
ties of blood, to bring her to che ſeaffbH· -r bm 
fuch a character the Papiſts could not expect an 
ary 


ſadden change of principle, or any extrabrdi 
effort of greater virtue in their favotir. If 
however, were diſpoſed” to indulge that malig- 
nant Joy which js ſometimes felt at r 'of 
the crimes and follies of an enemy, they migt 
perhaps dwell with ſome pleafure dn the refle 
on, that the, moſt eruel of their perſecutors” was 
the murderer of Mary, and that het miniſters 
were they who were her acoomplices in that deed 
/ Sa2% $2: 4/7; 
Thus, from the firft ehange of religion in this 
| country, till the rvign of James, we may obſerys 
that the popular prejudice againſt Popery was con 1 
L nected with political cauſes, which,” as they were 
founded on the artful and intereſted views of a 


party, 
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party, eould not afford Jufp grounds for ſo univer- 


oman Catholics, 105 


Houſe of Commgns., As their views were no o- 
ther than the ſubverſion of the ancient canſtitu- 
tion, and of the eſtabliſhed church, in order that 
their operations againſt bath might be at once 


oppoſition 


more ſeerpt and ſycceſsful, they pretended their 


19 
oppofition was directed only againſt Popery. 
Partiality to the Papiſts, and an indiſference about 
the Progreſs of their religion were the continual 
ſubjects of their complaints and remonſtrances. 
Neither the vigorous war of controverſy Main- 
tained by the eſtabliſhed clergy againſt the popilh 
divines, could clear the church, nor could the 
ſanguinary laws ever in force, and frequently ex- 
ecuted, by any means exempt the government, 
from a ſuſpicion of being favourable to that body. 
When ve conſider the probable effects of ſa, loud 
and unceafing a clamour, raiſed by a numerous 
and powerful party againſt rhe Papiſts ; ;alfo, 
when we reflect that the antipathy of the nation 
to that hated people muſt have increaſed: with 
time, and have gained ſtrength from its long con- 
tinuance, we cannot wonder if it was kept up 
without abatement or diminution through the 
reigns of the Stewarts. In the reign of Charles 
II. when the nation had before it the proſpect; of 
Popery ſeated on the throne, its terrors we may 
imagine were extreme. What Cecil had been in 
the days of Elizabeth, that, now was the Earl of 
Shafteſbury. Conſpiracies and maſſacres were a- 
gain forged and believed. The fire of London, the 
diſgrace at Chatham, with eyery | amo diſaſter, all 
were laid to the account of the devoted Papiſts. In 
ſhort James II. aſcended the throne; and inherit- 
ing all the exalted notions of his father and graad- 
father, concerning the unlimited prerogative of 
kingly power, he deſerved to loſe at once the con- 
fidence and allegiance of his ſubjects. If only the 
perſonal character of that Prince had ſuffered from 
the arbitrary and impolitic meaſures of his govern- ' 
ment all had been well : but by a ſophiſtry which 
attends all, the pafſions, eſpecially thoſe into 
which the populace enter, it was diſcovered that 
his religion had made him a tyrant, and a ſub- 
verter of the conſtitution. At a time when New- 
ton and Locke were buſy in diſſipating antiquated 
N errors 


/ _ 


* | 5 8 TO LIE 2 ade iran 
errors and prejudices, the people of this nation 


{>} 


were ſo ſar the dupes of both, as to believe a = 
pit only could be *guilty of attempting what 
every Proteſtant Prince, fitice the reformation, 


bach either executed or aimed at; mean, to raiſe 


prerogative on the ruins of Hberty. *This how- 


ever is not a place to refure, e 


ar ridicule, that higheſt extravagance, that ak 
ſurdeſt inſtance of the vulgar prejutfice aginſt Fo. 
pery: only let it be remembered, har, ff Jam 

H. violated the conftirution, he wanted not the- 
precedent of his Proteſtant predeceſſors; and that 
among the obligations which Popery may impoſe 
on a King of Great Britain, it will never be one 

that he ſhall ſacrifice the peace and Tibefty of M3 
peop'e to a miſguided zeal for his own religion. 
If we now take a retrofpe& of the different 
cauſes which have at different periods "contribu - 
ted to prepoſſeſs the nation againft Papifts, 1 
will de impoſſible not to obſerve that this prepot: 
ſeſſton is founded on no juſt and fufficient Mo- 


than an inſtance of groundleſs prejudice f the 
it Engliſh 


* 


& u 1 
It. is indeed qvidęnt, that indi; 


Engl 


$ are FR The Pre} __— than a 
22 and enligb le, yet neither our 
own ye 85 nor the hiſtory of 1 will, I 


eheve, Toy, 1 5 o e latter is 

| aeg pab receiving impreſſions 

rejudire. Now, whether to Attri * ; 

at _odium againſt F gpilts to prejudice, after the 

foregoing account of hs origin and progreſs, be 

What is ſubmitted to the 

judgtone of the unbiafſed reader. That aceaunt, 

it cannot bg Jens en from; incony 
een facts of | 5 And,. if. ta the above 


* an i into the Bade 
ſpirit e e Fake 

pear 1 

bas de- 


a haſty . a 


Foot Icy, it will. 1. 
evident, That prejudice,. = ow 
termined. us to farm an opinion fo eue 
concerning that body. . Juſtice, as well as hu: 
manity,. 90 55 oh; condemn the. pegſons, and 
exgcrate the Prin ples of gur fellow ſuhjects, 
without knowing the character of the former, or 
the tendeney of the latter. What therefore is 
the paint of view in which the Roman Catholic 
religion is to be conſidered; and what are the 
ſoureęs from which information may, be deriv- 
ed, that a true Aanewent * be Sarmed of its 
genuine character? 

He who enters on this. enquiry muſt, ID, a 5 
formation, conſult. the writings and belief of Ro- 
man. Catholics; and, having aſcertained; their 
dofuines, muſt then. obſerve, 3 theſe. bear. 

a en or unfayourable aſpect to morality. 

government. Morality is the foundation of. 
human. ſociety ;. and. political. greatneſs, to be 
permanent, muſt be, raiſed an. the baſis of public 
virtue. If therefore the religion of Papiſts be. 
found to be contradictory, either directly or in 
its conſequences, to any moral principle, it is 
ſyſficient to- juſtify every legal diſcouragement 
| | employed 
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weakened and deformed by 5 do 


| 12 5 
tiployed againſt it; but if it” 
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A a Jo 


rhe tote one ee ing | profe : 
fors of @þriftjanity, 'cannoty" conf eint with 

this profettion, , Zo aþy k er moral e es 
than ſuch as àre foun on nice ag fot Teyeal- 
ed. religion. The Seriptüre ti receive Ix the 


55 tayourable with thier * 


I 


word of God; and the law of nature-they be eve 


to be a rule of action unalterable and indifpenſa- 
ble. Conſcience; alſo, the great interpreter ; ;of 
the 2 they admit as a rule 1 
we are to jutlge of the ood or bad wall 
actions. In fort, if their public | ro wh © 
ublic” practice, be allowed'ro have; an] weiph 
I kniow no prineiple mere e in Ach the 


30 not agree with the effablithed church of the 


land. It is not however to be denied. that the j 
common{rinciples of morality ma wy be ſo far 
rines of a 


pretended” revelation, as ina, great meaſure to 


Lender them void of all efficiey : and influence on, 


the mind. © The 3 therefore to be examine 
ſeems precife by. t «Are there not certain re- 


= Ngious pra ices obſerved'by Roman Catholics, 
© and alſo certain dogmas- believed by them, 


* which, though they are pretended to be 


4 eonformäble either to a written of traditional 


« revelation, are juſtly ſuſpected of an immoral 


_ * tendency ?”- This I conceive to be an accurate' 


ſtatement of the queſtion concerning thoſe im- 
moral doctrines and practices with which che Pa- 
piſts have been reproached, both by politicians 
and polemics, during the Jaft two, hundred Years. 
The charge i is denied. Let us or ſce 1 it iy 
refuted. | ; Coty 7 53> } 2026t 
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Among the varidu@ veins of Roman A 
Cathotie belief) Hotte cc 0 be, in @ / 
mofaliyiew,” moe 5 t than the doctrine of 

ai Wbetker we conſider with the eye of 


reaſon ah plilsſophy the melanchely conſe- 


quences of gyilt inis lie, its oppont ion to 
laws, ats dread of cher penal Janctions of thoſe 
law s;45ts external infam) and inward remorſes; 


dr Whether; by the light of religion, we contem- 


plate its more tefvible eſſects relatively to a fu- 
tore flare ; that eahfet but be a'moſt- intereſting 
do&trine; by Whieli men art taught how they 
may avoid thefe H and o hey may tegain 
the loſt favour! 6f: their Creator: That 'repen- 


tance is the general eondition on h cKibeſe be⸗ 


nefits may de obtained, is affirmed hy all- Chri- 
tians wih Igrent unadimity; but in explainin 

the nature And extent of this condition,” they fal 

ints'their uſual diſvordaney The church of Eng- 
land, with many other reformed churches, re- 
quires from the repenting ſinner, that he be for- 
ry for his paſt tranſgreſſions, that he renounce 
his evil ways, and that he conceive 4 rm reſo- 


lution ; of future amendment. All this the 


Church of Rome alſo requires, and even more; 
ſhe enjoins a verbal declaration of all his fins to 
be made to one of her miniſters; nor does ſhe 
chen encourage him to 1 ope for pardon, till he 


appeat willing to expiate chem b). a voluntary 


ſufferanee of penitential auſterities 
 Notwithſtanding+this: greater appearance of ri- 
gour in the Romiſt! diſeipline of © penance, I 
Know not howeit has been univerfally believed 


Proteſtants, that: the tenets of the Roman Ca- 


olies, concernirig the terms of acceptance, are 
of ſo accommodating and indulgent # nature, as 
to yield no; ſmall * of {encouragement to 
vice. In other articles, it has been ſaid, the 
* doctrines of Popery 


1 . Yar 


are harmlefsly abſurd, cal. 
ws Frag on to ſhock the underſtanding, rather than 
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naces will be very 


1 1. 


pervert, the heart : but relatively £0; this, dit is 
. ere In eſſect, whateyer tends to miti · 
gate the ſalutaty tertors of Aeayenly Joſtice, 
to abate the awfulneſs of. its threatening den un: ä 
e or to flatter vice with n proſpet. 3 


roaching to impunity, cannot but 


le, to immorality.)“ The villain 
« who is guilty. of injuſtios and murder, ma ; by 
counterfeiting ſorrow, and acoufin g:h Trae (2A 
his ſins to a prieſt, after a ſhort interviem, de 
pronounced free from the bonds of iniquity; 
and. reſtored to the ſavour of Heaven. NOW. 
to what, end does Religion denounce venge nce 
againſt the libertine and the profligatey 3 „At 
the ſame time, ſhe: evunteractthe. impræſſions 
of fear, by an affurance-of ;xexonciliationion 
ſuch eaſy terms?—Surely- the dread of her me- 
ſeebly i mpreſſed on the 
minds of thoſe who believe tine, by eonfeſſing 
themſelves ſinners, they ſhall eſeapt puniſh- 
ment. The popiſh es of repentande, 


A be far favoura 


therefore, is highly pernicious, on account of 


4 its indirect tendency to relax: the motals of 


* eaſy forgiveneſs. Nor is this all- the vet y 


cc 
4 
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men, by flattering them with the promiſe of 


practice itſelf, of confeffion; conſidered as to ith 
immediate and moſt obvious eſſects, is ſuch 
as willalarm the principles ol every moral and 
conſcientious man, In this ;faortd: tribunal; 
as it is called, the moſt abominable. and moſt: 
infamous of the paſſions is inflamed by oppor- 
tunity, and encouraged by ſecrecy, Hate eve - 
ry religious and moral reſtraint may c be bro- 
ken through, by thoſe who are alike ſecure 
* from the. bluſh of modeſty and the confuſion; 
© of diſcovery-+-In theſe pious colloquies whert: 
every ſubject of poſſible oriminality. is diſeuſſed 
between the parties with: all the aceuracy of 
minute detail, how can deliesey or purity of 


ee, be pteſerwad,. while' the memory is 


_ e 
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| din this i; 
het effe Rig ice, 4 Fee As of convierio 


hy me it 545 4 Ways,a appeartd* Turprifing, that” th 
Raman "Catholic. Aeg repetirance! mou! 
: an bo 75 acquainted with it, 


RN wughr, by A 
6 re 46d, 79 5 degree formidable 
to the jintbt eſts of m 0 8 arguinients” 


88 blejitts it Notion" p 65 „but hen 
1 5 b Hg t With 38 


e 115 "Aafavourabl pls 
bert e the Indeed t.may "be, avid has s been ſaid © 
= ter, oY, it e pppofition to overn- 

Bs affords $ protection pls licentiouſneſs, and 
dnfives . within roo narrow. Nmits the power of 
the ſoveteigg. But, cha it is” oſtile to Ebert, 
who wilt darę to ſay 
ons of 1 Roman Catholics are rigorous 
without reaſo 4. eruef withour bes 
thotr,, that*e oy, are the dupEs of a barbarous 
umreſentin 4 1 N * this has been os 
a thouſand times; and 0 prove, it, boch the 


practices of G and the” common, doctriſies ot 5 a 
olics, have deen brought for- 
ward; but that they are tog Tooſe and too Iindul- 


all Roman Cat 


ne” in the doctrine of rice, is a calumny 
ieh only malice, could 1425 and only 1 igno⸗ 
rance believe. For my part, the character of the 
nitential diſcipline now. in force among Ro: 
tan Catholics; ſeems to tne, to be rigour and ſ9- 
Verity, rather than. Jaxity of indulgence. When 
the inner thinks « of returning to the path of duty 
lence to his Maker, 2 71 for that purpoſe 
reſolves to dg pen 
is taug Cht, t da counterfeit ſorrow Pikes. 
Wei hid "Uk e that indute him to 9. a 


ot Jod, 4g Al Ateſtgtio ion of WN one Wr 
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Alto that, ih their 8017 


penance” for pat tranſgreſſions, ls 


146 1 
to ed \ceive an un fei aha and heart-fele. For 
. if Tr 


for paſt offences, and a reſolution of amen 
his future life,” After tecollecting his fins in ebe 
bitterneſs. of his ſoul, he is admoniſhed to make 
a verbal declaration, of them to the miniſters of 
the church, and to await. their. ſentence; thus 
ſubmiteing | to an inſtitution of the, moſt-humili- 
ating nature; an inſtitution, which -confounds 
the pride, and affronts the ſhame of every indivi- 
125 from the prince and the pontif, down t 
the Jaſt and loweſt member of the .Catholy 
© hurch, That ſuch are the regulations with ber 
ard 1 all W without diſtinction, in the 
hurch vf Rome, is evident frajp;Srerhauthotity 
that can be deſired b the moſt ſuſpicious or the 
moſt incredulous. In What, therefore, conſiſts 
the encouragement which it is pretended the Ro- 
miſh doctrine of repentance affords to vice? Is it 
that, ' beſides. faith in Chriſt, beſides ſorrow for 
fin, and a reſolution o reforming his future life, 
which the Catholic requires in common Wwith-the 
eliabliſhell church, he alſo exacts from himſelf, 

: diſpoſition to ſubmit to the afflictions of Provi- 
denbe, and alſo to the auſterities enjoined by his 

rofeflion, with a view to. atone for paſt irre 
arities.? But it is idle, to, attempt any Wacker 
compariſon. When men begin to be nil 
afraid of a religion too eaſy and too complaiſant, 
it will, 1 believe, be determined without much 
difficulty, whether the Romiſh or eſtabliſhed re: 
ligion be moſt indulgent. _ 

With regard to the danger ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
the ſecrecy of confeſhon, it ſeems totally ima- 
ginary. To believe that ſecrecy is always con- 
_ nected with crime ; that the opportunity, ne 
offered, of doing wrong, is always eagerly 
and that Papiſts are ever ready to ruſh into wick: 

edneſs, when they are unnoticed by the public eye; 

is the effect of ſomething worſe than illberal re- 

e —it is * miſanthrophy. _ 
1 pr 
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nal In this tribunał tends to a 
men byrendering them callous 

apprebenfion'of tiſgrace frech 0 2 
ſo great a reſtraint on vicious actions, To conſe - 
quently, that it oecaſions an  infetfibility not only 
to the impteſſions of ſhame, but alfo'to'the ho 
of Vice itſelf I anſwer, that if indeed confeſſion 
of fins were allowed to be made in flith 4 manner | 
as to reſemble a bare narration} of facts, r an 
unintereſting detail of tranſgreffions, unatebm- 


+ 3 

eſt and penĩtent meet together bütinel of 
der ſerious and weight) gate $6 the one be- 
ing about to receive, the other to adihinifter art 
which” both are taught td believe is of divine 
inſtitution. Noi, impreſſeck with” theſe” awful 
ſentiments, can they Jp conceived. to Have any 
other view than df asyin with an 1 
deſigned by its author to make chem both better 
men and better Chriſtlans. Sufely, When ſuch 
ate the ideas in general of confeflion, and ſuch! in 
general the views of them that mat uſe of it, he 
who'can ſuſpect any evil confequente from: this 
practice, muſt be Utes the infllence' of motives 


not the moſt honoutableto human natufe. 


If it be al that Telf- acchſatfon df the erf. 

the minds of 
ſhame, and to that 
which ts 


panied with any figns of preſent ſorrow, ot 
poſes of future amendment; then might "he 


feared, left this humiliating eetemotty might fo 


far familiatiſe men witli güilt, as to diveſt them 
of all ſentiment of ſhame or remorſe. But when 
it is conſidered that the cotifeffibn of a finner is 
or dught always to be, made with a ſenſe of ſor- 


row and bf ſhame for the offences he bas ebm- 


mĩtted, and that he is taught on no other terms 
to expect the benefit of the ſacrament, ſurely every 
ſeruple of the moſt exact moraliſt muft r 


eted by theſe conſiderations-. 


Whether the Romiſh Practice of conſelfen de 


of divine appointment, or of human inſtitütion; 
; alſo, whether: this OE and the es. of It, 
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who allows 88 2 moments condderation 
It: will ap. 280 155 dis Ga hcl a, miniſter f 
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religion, the fiate-of 28 999! ſeience, a MAN, may 
e by 7 vantage, ah, 4 Which 
t 517 we ords hy. either t an s him more 
forcibly with hopes. and fog of, of, another 
W071, to api iter comfort þ By in a e 
e e ee e ary, of, t 991 full 
prong is pas tic ar ang perl: ſonal, duties Con- 
e Te inſtr frudtion 3 in which 
e 2 3s an the pulpit, dwell upon 

1 cenſure or. exbonation,. ut, 

his advice. 50 the indiyidual capacity 

and cou his Penitgnt,. he:diſcovers to 

hin ſources "bis 1 pre- 
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ruction, and t therefore be ſaid to promote 


all, thoſe bene al effects which flow. 1 85 Jt. 
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t 
And this advantage of che practice, N think, far 
ourweighs the. evils prętended to ariſe from it: 
eypls, Wa me mom in imagination than in re- 
ality, 27 are the ꝑſſects of wild and malig- 
nant conjecture, rather than of Juſt, ep | 
or experience. nil T5 
\ Theſe remarks i in favour of confelfiori; will ntie 
be e to any, ,ugdue partiality to Popety, 
Nie E Faoweh many truly orthodox ſons. 
0 arne England have expreſſed them- 
en ubject at leaſt with moderation, if 
not with approbation of the practice. I xecolleft 
the namęs of jeyeral prelates of the eſtabliſhed 
5 of whom ſome have lamented tha diſuſa, 
others bers hn defired che re-eſtabliſhment atconfel- 
fon. A learned Prelate* and. diſtinguiſhed 
er, on wb preſent. bench, whoſe writings diſeo- 8 
ver more eloguence Mes lüberality of ſentiment, 
grants, though with apparent gęluctange, that in 
many Saſes à confe n f fins to. the miniſter 
may he uſeful, and ſometimes neceſſary. Als 
many fpręign divines of the Reformation; have - 
entertained. ſentiments. not leſs , fayourable-conr 
_ terning this point of Catholic diſeiplibde, From 
theſe, e of his adyerſaries,. Confeſſions 
extorted by evidence, not yielded through: oom. 
plaiſance, a Roman Catholir will be zuitified:in 
deducing at leaſt. this condlufon, that the grac .. 
tice of confelfion, whatever be {aid of its origin 
or neceſſity, is contrary to no principle of moral 
duty. With what ſhadow. of reaſon therefore bas 
the W of e N ee on "Papi 
ot | 8 e 5 
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Fopiſh lem e e or whence could a repteſihtation 


282 unjull of its doctrine of repentance brigitte! 
Was it that the authors of it ſuffered” themſelyes 


to be miſled by the mere ſound, without cbmpre- 

'hending the meaning of a Popiſh- iNDUtCtxce'? 
or that, by a ſineſſe not uncommon, in controverſy, 

they availed themſelves of the ambiguit) of a theo- 
Jogical term, to miſtate the belief of thoſe by 
whom it was ufed? This leads us naturally 95 
diſcuſſton of the Romifli doctrine of 


On n sther oecaſion has the clamour agaſuf 


the ſuperſtitions of Popery been either louder” or 


more frequent than on this ſubject. It would 


ſeem, that the adverſaries of that perſuaſion, 
conceiving\ this to be the moſt vulnerable part of 
1 vom ſyſtem; have directed againſt it the 
force of their ' oppoſition: - And indeed it 

oat be confeſſed; that, of all the abuſes which, 
during an“ eſtabliſhment of many centuries, it 
was impoſſible ſhould: not have crept” into the 
Church e Rome, as well as into any other fociety 
equally ancient and diffufive, thoſe which were 
committed on occaſion of indulgences were the 
moſtenofmous. - Inſtigated by avarice, the ba- 


feſt of the paſſions; and unawed by a ſenſe of de- 
: corum the pardoners blafhed not a practice the 


moſt barelaced and violent rapacity, and to offer 
the mòſt daring inſults to foGiety, and religion. 
Anxtous'6nty'to enrich themfelves, they were Iit- - 
tle ſeruput6us about the means; and too often 
made indulgences a mere pretext for defrauding 


the unſufpieious and induſtrious. The acts of 


almoſt every Council, both general and particu- 

lar, for two hundred years before the Reformati- 
on; abound with complaints of the pious frauds 
with which theſe impoſtors continually abuſed 


the unguarded fimplicity and ignorance of the 


le: and it is to me aſtoniſhing, that the mea- 

ſure adopted by the Council of Trent, of an 

entire ſuppreſſion of them, ſhould not have * 
. l 1 
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red long before; as the only elfectual method or 

fileneing the loud ety of the public! againſt fuck 
flagrant enormities. But on this occafiott ve may 
obſerve the (general defect of religious eftabliſh-" 
ments. When thoſe abuſes have onee erept inte 
them, whieh will inevitahlg attend every govern- 
ment and every inſtitutio!Mdminiftered'by men, 
the want of that quick diſcernment of Faults, 
which is oftener found in enemies than in Triends, 


prevents many diforders' from being rectifie 


many àbuſes from being reformed, and man 
ſpirited, yet ſalutary. męaſures from being carri- 
ed into execution On the other hand, the dread” 
of cenſure from thoſe who are known to'be inte- 
reſted in finding matter for it, has been frequently 
reventive of erimes and follies, Which would 
have been rather countenanced' than di ſcouraged 
by the unalarmed ſeeurity and undiſturbed repoſe 
of an «fabliſhment. But to return to indulgenges; 


it is allowed that the venality and proſtitùtion of 


them had become ſo notoriouſly. infamous, that 
at laſt the clamour of both olergy an&laity was 
unanimous againſt the authors. But what they: * 
Is it only indulgenees that have been abuſed? or 
muſt the deelaĩmers againſt popery be: gratified! 
with an exception from the ufual rules of reaſons” 
ing, and be permitted, from ths accidental abuſe 
of indulgences, ⁊o infer their abfolute impropri- 

ety and evil tendenoy ? Small indeed muſt be 
our experience in life, and very ſlender our know 

ledge of mankind, if from them we have not 


learnt, that all men, of every denomination, are 


alike” ſuſeeptible of the love of money. Phe ſa- 
cred writings inform us, that in the family of 


Samuel, a moſt holy prophet, and even in the 


number of the twelve Apoſtles, avarice had its 


votaries; and yet we are to wonder how a body 


of men, -who were; it may-be preſumed, neither 
prophets nor. apoſtles, could be guilty of ayarice 


gn rapacioulnely,. It i is td dh but juſtice _ 
| v0 - obſerve, 


22 } | 


obſerve, though I know nane- of dur «writers 
— the Papiſts Who have had the candour to 
5 powledge.it it, that Roman Catholics. have been: 
45 loud in condemning the conduct of the pardon- 
rs, às either the zealous. Jortin, the declamatory 
Rahertſon, or the tru 8 Porteus. What 
pretenſons theſe  autWrs have to the praiſe of 
candour, they have ſhęewn by their careſul omiſ- 
ſion of the above remark, though ſo obvious 40 


| ot who was diſpoſed to do'juftice:to:Roman; Ca 


olics ; and alſo by their. affecting to 3 
unauthoriſed proceedings of the pardoners,. 
with. the: general and confirmed uſnges.of the Ca- 
| tholic body. n err 
„But it may be alleged; that the objections 'of 
Froteſtants againſt indulgences, are drawn, not, 

anly from the ſcandalous behaviour of the purdon- 
ern, but alſo from the very nature of indulgences 
themſelves. What, therefore, is meant by an. 
indulgence ; da term which has for theſe: two centu- 
ries drawn upon the Romiſh Church ſueh agcu- 
mulated reproach, and which, during- that peri- 
ad, has excited her adyerſarigs tu ęmploy againſt 
her all the violence gf invegtive, and all the 
poignaney of ridicule} In the Writings of theſe 
 controverkial declaimers, nothing appears to me 
more ſurpriſing, than that, to procure informa- 
tion on tl e ſudject ef indulgences, they have ra- 
ther had recourſe to writert of their own, than of 
the Romiſn communion *: Certainly. ſuoh con- 
duct affords no very favourable idea of their can- 

dour, or even of their judgment: for if the po- 

Piſh . doctrine of indulgences muſt be held out to 
the public as a work of blind ſuperſtition and 
prieftly policy, and as an encouragement to im- 
morality, ſurely the doctrine itſelf ought to be 
Wann n re containing the AT and ge- 
nuine 


5 « uf faugroit, FA bien fimple pour eroire iw il ſufft d entendre 


les JoQeurs de ſon parti, pour vinſttuite x raiſos du 
6s -contfaire,” Rovsszay, 


7 y 


nuine dogmas of Papery,; a not, Jorg 
done. The moſt, jayaurable e ande 
geuce to be fond in Anti- apiſt w den e 
ee engt ot, in, in confideratign 

* recital of certain prahers, the 1 

« lms deeds, faſts, or other Fn Kerbe 


2 ſeemed not yery repugnant to 


ture and antiquity: that the pardgn of hins a 


bs obtained by theſe —— the nature of an in- 
dulgence Was 122 undergo. a farther alteration, : 
mare; fitted to va 
At the expence of the poor Fapiſt. For this end 
it vas to be repreſented as a grant ee 


e.afrawn or f ſmile, alternately, 


« a certain ſumz..ofifns 0 of 5 In eſleck, 


this is the idea of an indulgenge, which, howe- 
ver, diſtorted. and disbgured,, has, wh. uniform 
malice and dikggenyity, been handed 
ther doyn to his; cen panegyriſt, Dr. Robert- 


From La- 


ſon... A, Proteſtant, I doubt not,, will, reeoguize 


the, figure, with all its. diſtortions ;. but; ng: Ca- 
tholie, I will, venture to ſay, will allow. it. co 
bave the fainteſt ſhade of likłeneſs ta, the indul- 


gence of which he bas heard. That an in- 
augen ſhould procuie him the pardon of his 


fins, will, be more than he has learnt; before ; 


that it isa commodity: purchaſable for.a lum of 


money, will appear {till more extxpardinary. ; 
but that the beneßit of an indulgence extends to 
unrepented crimes, is à paradox which will excite 
his pity or indignation: he will ſpurntaway the 
calumny with becoming contempt, and, in the 
exaſperated language of Ajax, will ſay of i its au- 


—_ 


” wp 
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5 Sail. ſhould the queſtion. be urged, +: "Wha; 1s 


% meant by an indulgence?” 1 anſwer, that 


Catholics themſelves are the moſt competent to 
fix the ſenſe of a, term, Which they were the firſt 
to ue. If a doubt ari D „ the JoGtrines 


of ; 


of the firſt reformers, it'is not their adverſaries 
whom we confult, but the writings of the refor- 
mers themſelves, and their ſollowers. To the 
aboye query theu, were it propoſed; J believe a 
Roman Catholic” would anſwer, that he under- 


ſtands by an indulgence“ a remiffion of that 
_ *temporal puniſhnient to which he coneeives the 
1 finner is ſubject, after his reconciliation- with 
god, and after that the guilt af his fins | hath 
been pardoned through repentance.” An in- 
dulgence, therefore, fippoſeathe diſtinction of - 
a twofold puniſhment, temporal and eternal, in- 
eurred by ſin; a diſtinction ſo effential inthe 
Romiſh' theology, that withont- it, neither the 
doctrines of purgatory, indulgences, nor of re- 
pentance, can be underſtood. Hence the only 
method of refuting the popiſh tenets above men- 
tioned, is to ſhew, if ir can be ſhewn, the vanity 
of this diſtinction. petulant wit, and vehement 
declamation, when pointed at the pretended con- 
ſequences of indulgences,” may afford entertain - 
ment to the vulgar, to whom they are addreſſed, 
but will be received only with contęmpt by all 
| ho are competent judges of the argument. 
Baut it is the moral and political aſpect, and not 
the orthodox complexion of indulgences, which 
is here to be examined. An acute and ingenious 
writer has affirmed, that Proteſtants have no rea- 
ſon to apprehend the diſſolution of morality or 
ſociety from a popiſh indulgenee . Tue ſame 
Author alſo 9 kane the firſt opera did 
a8 


3 This Nene of an dals e is, I am ſenſible, the 
leaſt favourable to Roman Catholics je of that perſuaſion 
are chliged to believe the effect of an indulgence extends beyopd 
the preſerit life, or that it operates any farther than as à mitigation 
upon juſt cauſes, of canonical *penances, enjoired by the paſtors 
of the church to penitent ſinners, according to their ſeveral de · 
« of demerit, See a very, accurate ſtatement of Roman, Ca- 
principles, publiſhed in the Sade ne, Vol. 
19 755 Feb. Bach 2 
. Hume's Hiſtory, Vol. IV. Note A, 


. 
as much injury to morality, by entirely aboliſfi· 
ing purgatory, as the pardoners ever did hy the 


fale of indulgences. Indeed it Popery be thought 


to encourage vice, by promiſing to the ſinner an 
eaſy. pardon of future puniſſiment does not Pro: 
teſtantiſm equally countenance guilt; hy denying 


the reality of thavpuniſhment;. aud by calling the 


popiſh doctrine of: purgatory , a vain thing. 


% and ſondly invented: ' Should it be ſaid, that 


the Proteſtantcannot but have the fear gf God he: 
fore his eyes, while he believes the exiſtence of pu- 
niſhments both more terrible and more certain 
than thoſe of a fabulbus purgatory; I auſwer. 


that Roman Catholics:: alſo believe with equal 


firmneſs, and perhaps with greater 1unanimity, 

that there is a hell, as well as a purgatory, 4 

that no indulgence whatever can avail the ſpirits 
confined in that place of woe. Ho far the exiſ- 
tence of purgatory is fabulous, and how fart the 
doctrine of indulgences, built, as it is, upon the 
former, may be thought to lay a groundlſeſs and 
unneceſſary reſtraint on the conſciences of men, 
by threatening them with the. imaginary terrors 
of an intermediate | flate, are inquiries in which 1 
have no buſineſs, nor yet any inelination, to en- 
gage; and I dare ſay that the omifhon will be as 
much to the ſatis faction of rhe reader as of myſelf. 
This however I ſhall obſerve, that the belief gf 
e ppotil AN on Heat to £0 4 PURGRIOTE 

Art, 225 d $3”, 


+, Monſ. D'Alembert affumed, in the ayticle Sense, which be 
furniſhed for the Enc E , that many of the Genevan divines 
did not believe a hefl. The divinos denied the chargs t/ but the 
| philoſopher, inſtead of retracting, confirmed the accuſation by a 
appeal to their writings and e ard alſo io. the 2 

le 


neral perſuaſion of the people of Geneva. adds, that a C 


lief of this alarming article of Chriſtianity is a neceſſury conſequence 


of Proteſtant principles; and that it will ſooner or later be avowed 
and taught in all churehes of the Reformation. What truth there 


is in this prediction of the French plyloſopher, perhaps the divines 


of our 6wn cbuntry can inform us. Sce Vol. VII. Enclyccptdie, 


Art. Geneva, and Let. de Monſ. D'Alembert à J. J. Rouſſeau, 


Vol. VI. Oeuvres de Rouſſeau, ed. 4to. p. 441. 
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purgatory, and of the uſe of: influlgenees, \whats 
ever be thought of its foundation in revelation, 

, Is perfectly harmlefs and>ihoffemſive with: regard 
to: morality -Indeed;. chat theſe opinions ſhould 
by the philoſopher: be ranked among ſuperſtiti- 
ons, and that by the divine, I mean of our own 
country, they ſhould be numbered with the:cot+ 
ruptiens of Fopery, might be expected but to 
elt them as hoſtile to virtue, and dange- 
rous to ſociety; would be ridiculous, 'were not 
the | ridicule loſt in injuſtice and defamation. 
Many writers on the continent, of acknowledged 
Ingenuity and ſagacity, have employed all their 
art to render the religion of the people at once 
odious and ridieulous; yet I recollect not one 
Who has difcoyered in indulgences that immoral 
tendeney, which has Den the. eee 
of our countrymen." 0 Yo": 8113 i 3:2 
But | notwithſtanding theſe”: apprebenGons, 
which have ariſen from a view of the abuſes ra- 
ther than from a juſt notion of indulgences, I 
doubt not but to the candid and impartial it will 
readily occur, that few bleffings, even the moſt 
valuable, have been enjoyed by men without 
having been abuſed. The abuſe of 'a revelation 
as produced much evil; the abuſe of kingly 
power cauſed the deſpotiſm of the Tudors, and 
all the calamities of the grand rebellion; and 
even that boaſt of Engliſhmen, the liberty of the 
FER has through abuſe, degenerated' into ſuch 
"Ticentiouſnefs, that it. is with many a problem 
ſtill unreſolved, whether it he more beneficial, or 
prejudicial to the community. To ſhew there- 
fore the bad effects of indulgences, relatively to 
public morals, it muſt be proved that they have 
4 à neceſſary tendency to promote vice, indepen- 
bi dently of all abuſes. Such a tendeney in them, 
| I” Hume could not diſcover; and e Gentle- 
3 ebe e e e e e Bu ones? Wan 
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man no one will, ſuſpect ta.ha Har hoon: neee 
by A predilection. ſor Papery Font Fan 


.we, conſult > eps Has as reaſon. on 


| this head, we. ſhall find. ety x 0 belieye in 
the doctrinę gf. .indulgences are 2 no Load be» 


hind: their opponents in point o It 
may indeed be an invidious as, well wa 5 ac 
dous undertaking, to adjuſt, national , pretenfiqps 
to moral virtue: yet, 1 believe, that man will 
have nothing to apprehend from the charge of 


either partiality or preſumptian, who ventures 
to aſſert, that the morals of Roman Catholicy 


are not worſe than thoſe of Proteſtants, 


J% Ef; 


- During th the felt r af the. Re- 


| formation; while the violence of party 'x ee 


was extreme, and the bitterneſs ot reli-. 

gious animokity unabated, the reformers, as fin it 
were in revenge for the opprobrious appellation 
of heretics, retorted an Papiſts the charge of idola- 
try, and declared the Head o Roman Catholic 


Holes to op Antibes This 3 


#22801 notwith- 


*. 
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Ke 'T he 135 PHE of The G ial UT 1 421. ns: 


| fs Popery, was fot able to ſee thoſe fri 170 chtful ThnKquehots ved 
fromthe Romiſni doc- 


ſo many of his brethren have apple bel 
trine and dileipline of penanee. © - 4 9 will ene ber Pa Fl 
„ Rome} on the head df e Ke. wi ve 
«'ng immediate ill #Fe& on civil Gets xcix. 
.lt is paihful*& reflect, that one of t Ma Meh K Ede hölars in this 
country ſhould have #tteni} tempted to rebive the credit of this ſanati- 
cal notion; an atfem 2 + cb may be Sompared;, for ficcefs as 
well as defis n, with that of Sit Tſaac Newton to interpret the Re- 
velations. Tec Dr. Hurd e the Prophecies of the Chriſtian Church. 
A learned Prelate and Profeſſor at Cambridge affirms it to be 
** a ptimaty pillar of the reformed faith, that 15 hierarchy of the 
Church of Rome is the Antichriſt of St. John.“ It muſt be 
owned, that the charge of Antichriſtianiſm againſt the head of 
the Romiſh Church; has afforded no-incorſiderable fupport to the 
cauſe of the reformed. This' may be attributed, not ſo much to 
the evidence of the poſition, which affinns the Pope to be Anti- 
Wie as to the ſanaticiſm of that party which firſt aſſented to it. 
hen the minds of men are violently agitated by the intereſt hey 


— oo F__ \ 


_ n and im 3 
poſſeſſion of exery mind. Such bas been the 


_ clergy, by miſa 


* 


notwithſtanding the confidence with which it waz 
urged at firſt, and the perſeverarice with which it 
was continued - V. el) intervals, now ſeems 
to have dropped at meafure, and to have 


had the Nie k every attack ry un- 
founded and räeppeend. Indeed, the Book 


of Homihes, And 30 Ch. 11. Ni exprefs the 


lan; ua e of nt vate re ee; and ſtill are 
* K bir 25 F 7 ſuffered, 


; . alas Tas: 
f ; ; * © 11919 8 22 


talte in an eme event, V believe without heſitation” the 
molt extravagant fietions, and embrace without remorſe the moſt 
iniquitous meaſures. Evidence is not required ; indeed, were it 
offered, diſtracted with the great views of party, men are then in- 
capable of ane dens to it. This is the favourable moment for 
Then may the fale of abſurdity be unfold- 
is ſet at defiange, and credulity js ſuffered to take 
fate of the human 
mind in all violent feyolutiong of either church or ſtate. Who 
then can wonger that, by the aid of ſuch circumſtances, by the 
miſapplication of ſcripture texts, and che niſinterpretation of ſerip- 
ture prophecies, Proteſtants were led to believe, that the head of 
Roman, Catholics was the little horn of Paniel, the man of fin of 
St. Paul, and the Aptichrift of St. John? 

The learved Profeſſor alſo gravely informe us, that # he bas 
* known the infidelity of more Hen one young man, happily re- 
« moved by ſhewing him the characters of Popery delineated by 
St. Pay] in his ppophecy concerning the mom of ſin.“ At the 
commencement, and during the progreſs of the Rebellion, the 
in obcclhe texis o 242 inflamed the paſ- 

ſions of an ent 4 e audience againſt the King and Royalilts : 
yet, dogs. it follow that ſcripture waz, in reality on the fide of the 
rebels? The happy impreſſion, \thetpfore, Which his Lordſhip 
wroyght on his cory converts, by ſhewing the characters 

of Popery delineated by St. Paul, 5 no proof that his Lordſhip's 
jnterpretation of the <a was juſt, or that the prediction of 
St. Rau! was really fulfilled in the perſon of the Biſhop of Rome. 
vonder not, that more than one young man ſhopld have yielded 


4 . 


ed, oben rea 


toa bad argument. Some men reguire more, ſome lefs, evidence 


of the truth they are ſolicited to embrace; others, of a more pli- 
ant and pnſetiled creeg, require no evidence whatever. It is for 
his Lor@ſhip to determine in which of theſe predicaments his con- 
yerts are to be claſſed. For the honour however of Cambridge, I 
hope her Divinity Profeſſor is maſter of better arguments againſt 
infidelity than that which he has Ow abgve. See ColleQion 
of Theological Tracts, Vol V 

ao Howdy the ſecond, on Re of idalatry. 

+ 30 Ch. II. c. 1. 
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_ fulſered,” doubtleſs to the honour of the pulp — 


and the bar, te miſlead the ignorant and unin- 
formed: yet 'Ulisſe, Ike the rulns of our ancient 
abbies, 925 mörluments of the paſt, rathet than 
of the preſent belief A pibus foundation! of the 
late Biſhop' of Glouceſter has, within the laſt 
twenty years, called forth new ſupporters f the 
charge of Romiſh äntichriſtianiſm and idolatry, 
Theſe have been hired to illuſtrate, with their 
venal eloquence, arguments borowed from the 
fiery Whitaker, and the vifionary Mede. The 
Biſhop's money has procured preachers; but it 
has not fupplied any new powers of argument, 
or reflected any new light on a ſubject of infinite 
obſcurity. The names of Biſhop” Montague, Bi- 
thop' Parker, of © Thorndike; and above all, of 
Grotius, will bedr a great load of lectures and 
ſermons in the other {cale, before they ety be en- 
tirely outweighed. - 

Ihe firſt — being judged b y their fol- 
lowers to be under the immediate direction of 
Heaven, the latter ſeized every gccafion of extoll- 
ing their apgfles, as the inſtruments of Provi- 
dence in beftowing' its choiceſt favours on man- 
kind. Tothem was aſcribecd the revival of learn- 
ing, the diffuſion of arts and ſciences over Eu- 
rope, with the invaluable privilege of free inqui- 
ry. Nor was this enough: er were even ſaid 
to have reſcued the Divinity itſelf from that ſtate 
of humiliation, into which the idolatry of Rome 
had degraded it. It is beneath the dignity of rea- 
ſon to uſe argument in refuting a charge ſo deſti- 
tute of all plauftbility;' a charge, which esuld 


only originate in malice, and ſubſiſt only by im- 8 


pudent falſehood or contemptible ignorance. 
However, Papiſts have had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
themſelves vindicated from this foul aſperſion, 


by the favourable teſtimony of Proteſtants them- . 


elves and if it be honourable to be Ae. 


won 


_— 


on trial, by 1 evidence, of an ad 


verſary, Roman Catholies may, boaſt, of this fin- 


gular hongur. The idolatry t Rman Catho- 
lies canfiſts either in cheir adgration of the ({a- 
ctament, or in their Nen the departed - 
ſpirits: of holy men. The Jatter is a mere quar- 
rel about words; the former practice. has: Deen 
juſtified by ſeveral Proteſtants, high in the line 
of preferment, as well as of learning“. On 
what, foundation, then, reſts the cry of Romiſh 
idolatry? On the credit of thoſe WhO were once 
intereſted in decrying Poperyz on amis: ſtatę- 
ment, either accidental or intentional, of Po- 
ran e and on the natural Nee of 
g. te believe che ort of a ſyſtem, hich 
— ſce diſcountenanced hath by the religion . 
and government of their country.... | 
It, muſt have appeared As improbable to be 
believed, as it was impoſſible to be known, by 


the founders of the Church of England, that the 


time would come, when the moſt. inſulting: of 


all reproachies would be caſt on an eſtahliſſ 

ment, by them deemed the boaſt of, human wi 

dom, and the glory of the Reformation: Idolatry 
was the principal plea, on which the; firſt re- 
formers, juſtified their. ſeparation from, Rome: 
That plea is now ſet up by the Unitarians againſt 
the Church of England: and to a Roman Ca- 
tholie it muſt be entertaining, to ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of a ſecond reformation maintained by the 
ſame reaſons which were formerly uſed to juſtify 
the firſt. In the fixteenth century, . Proteſtants 
reproached Catholics with idolatry, for. worſhip- 


ping the Hoſt : the ſame reproach. is now made 


, Unitarians, 


. Biſhop A Ps AR? in hls Aer to Bellarwne, ch. 5h, p. 194. | 
Biſhop F orbes, De Euchar. c. 11. Dean of 


to a Proteſtant Ebyreb 1 this country, by the 


Windſor, under us James I. 82 bit Biſhop The, and Me, 
Thorndike. 


— 


1 


Unitarians,for qvorſhipping the perſpn of Chriſt.? 
The firſt;.zeformers,.: 40; ſupport, their charge 
againſt Romes appesled to ſeripture:: Catholics, 
tot refyte; it dae d, alſo. From, ſexipture) 
which, ance: it was written, has never been, found 
competent to decide a fingle controverſy, both 
parties went tothe, Fathers, and both laid 
claim yet not with. ent. confidence, to the far 
vour of -thole ancignt and;vencrable authorities. 
Siwilar to, this hag; been the method of con- 
ducting a late ggntroverdy, in vyhieh the Church 
of England has been, called gu, to clear berfelf 
from the heavy charge of idolatry, The ground 
ſhe has taken, and the weapons the, has employ- 
ed infer defence, are choſe of which, the Church 


of;Rqme, made uſe in repelling the attack of the 


firſt» reformers. - By. ſome it is thought, her 
champions find themſeęlves, like Dayid, in Saul's 
armoyr, a little aukward in the uſe of their popiſh 
weapons; While they cannot forget that their 
arguments are thoſe, of Which they ance di ſput 
the; force, and that a reaſoning,” Which is n. 

always coneluſive, is never cogglubye.:; . 
here is no aſſociation of, ideas more habitual 
in this country, than that of Fopery and ſuperſti- 
tion; +; The latter heing incanßſtent with! mora- 
lity,at leaſt with, an enlightened morality, Leon- 
ceive it is perfectly within, the plan of this inqui- 
ry, to examine an what foundation. the religion 
of Rome has been, denominated ſuperſtition. Super- 
ſtition is the extravagance of religion, origina- 
ting in fanciful and miſtaken notions of the Dei- 
ty and the diyine diſpenſations. Its effect is, ei- 
ther to flatter men With the deluſiye hope of plea- 
ling Gad hy opinions and practices not allowable, 


or to tetriſy them with a gr oundlels apprehenſion 
ile . 5 e 


„ While, in the Trioitarlan diſpute, the orthodox regany their 
« An as blaſphemous, theſe conſider the: former at charge- - 
able with idolatry.” Monthly Review, Vol. LIX ,p. 110. 
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of offending him by L whey: he neiv 


ther commands nor approves: Hence the idea 


of ſuperſtition implies an error e the 
tetms of repentance, together with miſtaken no- 
tions of the Deity, and of the obligation of per 
forming that which is enjoined dy no law. Now, 


as of different ſects the opinions are diffetentire- ; 


latively to theſe points, it may be expected, that 
to tbem who are leſs rigid, the more rigid do- 
trine or diſcipline will appear ſuperſtitious. 
Thus the Papiſt, who, inthe matter of penance, 
beſides unſeigned ſorrow for fin, © requires a dif- 
tinet and verbal declaration ot oe to be made 
to a prieſt, will undoubtedly by the eſtabliſſied 


church beconfidered as an abeuer of ſuperſtition. 


But will not the latter alſo be involved in the 
Tame guilt, while it maintains the neceſſity of 
works, whichthe Methodiſt denies, or whlle it 

requires the obſervance of certain ceremonies and 


other inftitutions, of whick the Diſſenters diſap- 


prove? Who then ſhall exactiy aſcertain to us 
e what: ſuperſtition is? The Romaniſt is charged 
with it by the Church-of-England-man, the 
Churchman by the Prefbyterian, the Prefbyte- 


4 Tian by the Independent, all by the Deiſt, and 


« the Deiſt by the Atheiſt. With ſome, it is ſu- 
* perſtition to pray, with others, to receive the 
„ facrament, with others to believe f in revelation; 


. with öthers, to believe in God *.“ Po me it 


appears, that no argument can have weight to 


prove the religious practices of any ſociety to be 
ſuperſtitious, unleſs it be firſt proved, that the 


prineiples on which tlieſe are grounded, are falſe 
and erroneous. För inſtance,” if the prayers of 


the living are beneficial to the dead, how can it 


be ſuperſtition to believe in Purgitory ? Ifa man. 
after 


. 


Ona Podrida, No, vun. conjectured to be the production of 
the learned Pi eſrcent of Mageal > Sg PURE by tlie 


| Printers of this. 
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ta} RD 
after repehtdner,” RA, obngkious to Vet- 
"tain temporal im ions; which, daten 7 on 
certain eondftichs de remitted to him, where 4s 
the ſuperſtſtion of Inlulgences | If, in ths” collee- 
rive body of Chriſtian prelat "there reſide the 
fame legiſlatide Power, of which it ap 2 from 
ſcriptiire » that the apoſttes were pollefſed, how 
can it be fu 5 5 bi otr yin \Papift to 13 
ſerve the faſts and ays f ointed by 


beet ” This dee 0 not. on | 
ob, y 4 


practices in the Romiſh chur 1 to 

of the church of England. If, for 9 1250 ple, t * 

heads of a national chuteh gre Huthorifed to 
dain cłkremonies for the membe en e chat church, 
how can the e e itiq > 
Alle, if the g overnnieht 0 Thrill 7 5 5 has 
been adrhiniſtered from the c inmeniement- of 
hriſtianity, by miniſters 95 7 in ,virtue of 
Conf. with owers diff ine F From, and ſa- 
perior to, thoſe of the il rieſtbogd, K pk 'can epiſcg- 
acy be deemed ſuper itiqus tyranhy ? It is evi- 
bene that none of the above-mentioned inſtituti- 
ons can be reaſonably pronouyced, ſuperſtitious, 
till the fallacy of the princ pls. on; which” they 
are eee eh founded, be frſt eſtabliſhed. 
It were to be withed, Novus. that l 
more frequently 2 the grounds of the diffe- 


rent obſervances in religion, and theix connexion+ 


with one another: they would not. then, for eve- 
ry difference of ceremony, brand ſuch as diffent 


from themſelves with the. odious epithets of bt- | 


gated and ſuperfiitious ; nor ſhould, we hear, as w. 
often do, thoſe to 'be the loudeſt in the cry © 
ſuperſtition, who are leaſt acquainted” wit! the 
fignification of that word. Hence it appears bow 


little regard is to be paid to the clamour againſt _ 
Popiſh Wann. it is the nne of a 
D n 
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Vague, uncerta in, ee thergs 
fore well vg to the vulgar 
_ * doubt not, is to be found among Rom een Cee 
ies.” as well as other denomi wy apr can 
the moſt. bigoted c urchman .. «if Pay 
be found in 357 of his, 20 5 Bae 
The zeal of Proteſtants. has been Frequently 
awakened at the view of iq numerous ruins. of 
monaſtie edifices which have {uryived the anci- 


ent eſtabliſhment, and which, àt this diſtance of 


time, ſeem to depoſe that, © the beginning 
it was not fon To e 2 74 of the 


reſent day appeals, as monuments of ancient 
urge. But with. what ; juſtice The ſu- 


1 of pany 2 17 the mora- 
t 


ity of all, is to be 6ffi fr Top. the motives 


with which th th of are rmed. who ex- 
Es that, by 129 om: te Fr by be- 
Jucathing 11 egacy to he church, he © thall, with- 
out further difficulty, obtain the 2 of Hea- 
yen, and by that 1 Lf: atone r_unrepented 
crimes; is certainly us! but if 
man, after 2 life of repeated: violence and ra- 
Pine, be touched with repentance, and beſtow 
the wealth he has acquired by injuſtice on thoſe 
whom he believes li ikely to apply it to the beſt 
uſes, I ſee Hot che connexign of ſuch conduct 


with ſuperſtition.” 1 belieye,: upon inquiry, it | 


will appear gt the two principal motives b 

which ons anceſtors, were | de to make their nu- 
merous bequeſts to the church, and their highly- 
liberal endowments of monaſtic communities, 


yere, firſt, that of appropriating their riches to 


the benefit of themſelves And relations after 


death, conformable. to the tenets of the eſta- 
pliſhed 


It will ſc be b how great a number of 
tous notions —_—— are ſtill 4 and rear. 
ferept parts of theſe r q wt ©] n 


1787. 


that 
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viiſhed: religion; and, ſecondly; of Aa 


an act of juſtice, in conſideration of the violent 
. uſurpations of either church. or lay property, 
made in the -courſe. of thoſe: perpetual wars in- 


cidental to the feudal government. Of theſe 
motives, the laſt has nothing of ſuperſtition. in 
it; and the firſt can only be ſo far deemed ſu- 


perſtitious; às the doctine of an intermediate 
ate of ſuffering is ſuppoſed to be falſe; a ſup-. 
poſition, denied by at legst a as N as * 5 


by whom ix is affirmed,” 


Superſtition is el che n 


of ignorance. It is not, therefore, won- pps | 


derſul that they who are charged with the former. 
ſhould bear the reproach of ignorance, and alſo, 
of encouraging ignorance: But of: this: weighty 
accuſation, : what are the grounds? what are the 
proofs ?—Jt will not be pretended that the Ro- 
miſh Clergy. is leſs attentive” than aur own to 
the duty of n and of delivering private 
inſtruction. If any one be of this perſuaſion, 
he muſt be not only unacquaiuted with the in- 
junctions and practices of the Romiſh Church, 

relatively to this point, bur muſt he a ſtranger 
to the notion of hat the vulgar calls a Popifh 
emiſſary. Zeal and activity were. never doubted 
to be among the ingredients of that character. 

If I am not miſtaken, Biſhop Burnet * himſelf 


does that 22 to the Roman Catholic Clergy, © 


to allow them the. merit of aſſiduity in preuch- 
ing and inſtructing the people: but they want 
not the valuable, becauſe unwilling, teſtimony of 
Burnet; they appeal to thoſe of this country who, 
have either known them abroad, or obſerved. 
them at home, and dare them, with all their 
POET to the eſtabliſhment, to deny thay the 


« oþ -N 2 +-:. 6,4 {LAS Romiſh, 


be t e 


| 
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Ramiſh Clergy is, I ſay not, equal, hut ſuperior 
to our churchmen, in frequent inſtructien, and 


in the diligent inculcation of religious truths. - 
With reſpect to the holidays a inted 1 a — 
hook of- S Prayer, it is. Te 
religiouſly they are ohſerved. In the frag of 
Rome, theſe days are phſeryed with far greater 
exactneſs; and they who. attend divine ſervice 
depart not without the benefit of a practical diſ- 
eourſe or lecture. Their facramenty, more fre- 
quently adminiftered, ſe more in number 
than in the Church of England, are commonly 
attended with expoſitions ſuited to the occafion'; '- 
and, what is principally to be remarked, cate» _ 
ehiſm, bath priyate and ppblic, is performed 
with the utmoſt unctuality. In ſhort, whoeyer - 
conſiders this difference between Prateſtants and 
Fapiſts, will be inclined tp ſuſpect that, as far 
as ignorance depends on the eonduct of che cler- 
gy, the former are more qbnoxious to this charge 
than the latter : and he will he confirmed in his 
ſuſpicions; if he only pbſerve mare minutely 
the yery ineonſiderable degree of religious in- 
formation in the lower pepple of this country, 
and the want of opportunity to acquire more: in- 
deed, both have lately begun to appear ſo ftriking, 
and the confequenees of them fo al alarming, that, 
to remedy the evil, a new inſtitution” has been 
adopted, I mean that af Sunday- Schools.  ' They 
who have been moſt active in promoting that 
ſcheme of charity and benevolence, ſeem to have 
conſidęred the neceſſity of the meaſure more than 
the origin of that neceſſity. Had they inveſti- 
gated the latter, chey would, I am confident, have 
quickly diſcovered the want of moral inſtruction 
in the people, to originate in the neglect and in- 
ability of the clergy to comply with the cateche- 
tical part of their office... Let pluralities be abo- 
liſhed ; let reſidence be ee, and let the 
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Eanons, which require frequent &atechiſm, be en- 
forced; and, 1 am perſuaded, the loud and op- 
probrious complaint of ignorance in the lower 
klaſſes will ceaſe *.. The continual outrages 
againſt ſociety,. and the d ontinual executions of 
criminals, which reflect ſo much diſhonour on 
this country, are pronounced by all to be me- 
lancholy praofs of the ignorance as well. as of 
the depravity of the people. If it be fo, and if 
the above facts be thought td prove, a want of 

inſtruction, as I ar ſure they du a want of prin- 
eiple among us, ſurely it is with a very bad gtace 


that we reproach Papiſts with 2 18 


It may however be ſaid, and Ion, more plau- 
ſibly, that certain regulations of the Romiſh 
Church tend towards the encouragement of igno-— 
rance in the peaple; and on this odaſion the f 4 


* 


* About'the time when the gd n proclunation agaiof it 
mortality appeared. A ſenſible and. w ten letter was inſerted 


in the General Evening Poſt, ſrouf an Old: Mitgiflrte, in which 
the neceſſity bf the clergy n the magiſtraty, and 
the inefficacy of every penal Jaw, without ſuch co-operation, is 
very pointediy aſſerted: - © That effefiudl_giitrd,” the letter- 
writer” obſerves, © whicti fear, { eaſily conqueted by habit, can- 
not alone inſti}; muſt be derived early and conſtant in- 
% ſtruction, motal tnotives, and a ſort of inftinQive reverence ; 


for the etpediency of ſuch laws can never be efficaciouſly ad- 
_ * mſtted,. unle- the knowledge of God ang. a futurity, the prin- 
*« ciptes of good and evil, and their nec conſequence to a 


* rational being in a probationaty ſtate, be as duly inculcated, as 
© the Brithſh legiſlature requires by its ſtatutes, and encourages by 
« its ample og an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment . ©... But 
do the judicial and executive powers derive from the clergy that 
** aſſiſtance which they are bound to give, and without which 
« preventive juſtice is impoſſible, and punitive can be only fan- 
« guinary and capital? .. . Can the people be reformed” by pu- 
„ niſhment, Without due inſtrhition and example ? ar thoſe xf- 
forded without the maſt regular performance of r 8 
iniſter ? 


« tites ? or that legally N to, without a reſiqent min 
I correcting, therefore, the ſeminaties of vice, let the exetu- 
tive power teltote too thoſe of virtue to their eſſicacy. 
44 
+ A catalogue of ſome of the moſt remarkable books publiſhed 
at different times againſt the Romiſſi religion, and on that account 


2 8 


e 
dex expurgatorius, and prohibition of the. ſeriptures 
ate brought forward with oſtentatious cofidence. 

That there ſcarcely appeared one valuable work 
on the ſubject, either of fcience or morality. 
which has not been ſome time proſcribed: in the 
= Index, is an aſſertion of which only the unawed 
effrontery of the anonymous Encyclopediſts was 
capable *. Fhe deſign of the Index was to point 
out fuch books as were judged improper to be 
read by Roman Catholics... The principle by 
which it Kras been juſtified, © is that the circulation 
of writings againſt the religion eſtabliſhed by law 
is inexpedient and pernicious. | Now whatever 
be thought of this principle, certain it is, that 
Proteſtants as well as Papiſts have adopted it 
both in theory and im practice. In every coun- 
try the eftabliſhed religion fas been generally 
ſupported hy penal laws; and among theſe, one 
will always be found prohibiting the publication 
of books againſt the religion of the ſtate. f 

Even our own country is no exception in this 
matter. He who has looked into our ſtatutes, 

muſt have obſerved that ſome of our Proteſtant 
Princes in England were as little friends to the 

freedom of thinking or writing, as the Popiſh 


be faid that theſe ſtatutes were deſigned to re- 
ſtrain the freedom of political inquiry, the con- 
FCC 


ſorbidden to be read by Roman Catholics. This catalogue. it is 
faid, was neither reviſed nor approved by the Council of Trent, 
but only by Pope Pius; and therefore is not regarded in ſeveral 
” countries. 2 + d. * 48 1 "1 Mr. as 


Art. index. oe 253; Loli ih ef ta EY 
1 + The court of high commiſſioners, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and ſames, puniſhed at difcretion all words and writings that had 
a "tendency to hereſy or ſchifm.----H uM xs Hiſtory,” Vol. IV. 
? | 1 8. f N . . . 
Big: t 8 and 4 Edward VI. e. 10. * 3 Jac. I. c. 1. Queen Eliaa- 
| beth's proclamation againſt the importation of forbidden books and 
pamphlets, under pain of martial law,” may be feen in STavrE's 
Eccleſiaſtical Memoirs, Vol. III. p. 570. n 
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contemporaries on the continent 1. Nor let it 
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as well as from the circum of time in 
which they were paſſed v. Now, relatively to li- 
berty of thinking and writing, for that is the 
point to be confidered, this ſurely is no leſs ef- 
fected, when a book is condemned by the Parlia- 
ment; or by the King's 9 than when 
it is entered in the Roman Inden. Indeed to me 
it appears that religious liberty has more to fear 
from the former circumſtance, than from the 
latter. The power of the King and Parliament 
is unodnteſted, uncontrolled, ſupported by the 
whole weight of the legiſlature, ànd ſo extenſive 
as to comprehend every individual of the church. 
and ftate; while the: — of the Index: is cir- 
cumſcribed within the limits of «certain coun- 
tries; nor can it even there be;exerted without 
the conſent of the clergy. of ; thoſs countries. 
Hence it appears that Proteſtants: are nt unac- 

quainted with the principle on which the Index 
— roceeds in prohibiting what are deemed to he 
heterodox writings: and if to recriminate were 
to refute, it would not be difficult fbr Catholics 
to elear. themſelves bf the eharge of encouraging 
ignorance. If, however, the conſequencer F 
inſiſted upon, that ignorance is wn, Dy 
the prohibition of certain books, let it be 0 
tended, without partiality, to all who are con- 
cerned in the premiſes ; let Proteſtant- England, 
as well as Papal Rome, be included in + charge: 
let it plead equally guilty ; at leaſt, N it not 
throw the firſt ſtone at its accomplice jn guilt, 
The outery againſt Popery for having forbid» 
den its followers the reading of the Bible, is yet 
louder than that which has been raiſec by the 
above · mentioned cauſe. en this in 


0 Head of Fa reigns of Elizabeth ** ber 3 
fays, « that 15 of hy gn which we ſo bi 2 * at 


ws _ _—— Vol. VI. p. 13. 
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on the ie formed have exclaimed — 


Of the Romith doctrines there is ſcarcely one 
which has not been ſo fortunate as to ſmd an 
abettor in ſome or othet of the Proceſtant ſects*; 
but the prohibition of the ſcripeures has met with 
ſuch univerſal di ſapprobation, that I know not 
one of 8 —— who has attempted to juſti- 
| ption perhaps muſt be made to 
| 82 1 dale of this 3338 Henry VIII ſome 
years after his rupture with the Pope, procured 
an act to be paſſed in parliament, by which he 
forbad the lower claſſes of his ſubjects ts read the 
fcriptures either in public or in private f. It is 
remarkahle that, in the preamble to this act, the 
very ſame motives are ſtated for enacting it, 
which the NRomiſh divines have aſſigned in juſti- 
fication of that rule of the H which refirains 
the indiſcrimanate reading oi the facred writings. 
Pope Pius, therefore, and. his divines, were nat 
ſingular in their ideas of the neceflity of ſome 
reſtriction. on the cominon in the uſe of 
the Bible. Indeed, from the very 2 of 
aur preſent. church eftabliſhment, it has been 
uſu for the clergy to inveigh: againſt that 
< ſearleſſneſs of aſſertion, and that licentiouſneſs 
of. interpretation which are produced through 
the ignorance and preſumption of ineompetent 
readers. But, notwithſtanding they have eſta- 
bliſbed the premiſes, in common with Roman 
Catholies; yet they have appeared ſhocked at the 
eoncluſion, thaugh inevitable. They have ſeen. 
and acknowledged the abuſe of the inſpired vo- 
lumes, when ſubjected to the comments, or ra- 
Wert to the illuhons of an eu ay aht 
titude; 


Nh _ nie fo = ly's Apology, e reign 
of ſames I. about t Is, under this ti Wy 
+ 34 and g;Hen. VIII Cc. 1. 94 m | 
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and unanimity, than on moſt. other occafionss - 
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ritude* ;/ and, in the hiſtory-of England, Wr 
the laſt century, they have beheld diſorders un- 
precedented, and acts the moſt atrocious, at once 

ſuggeſted and defended by the >miſconception of 
ſcripture doarines!; and: yet they are ſhocked at 
the application ofthe only effectual remedy, that 
of reftraining the indifcriminate reading of the 
ſcriptures. I am, indeed, well aware of the im- 
pothbility of a reſtrictive ſcheme deing carried 


into execution among Proteſtants. Were theſe 


of a temper to ſubmit tamely'to ſuch a reſfricti· 


on, ftilbits abſurdity would prevent any attempt 


to e it. The Bible is the entire code of a 
Proteſtant's belief: to take that from him, there- 
fore, would be to take away his religion. He 
acknowledges no revelation; he admits ne be- 
lief nor practice to be obligatory, but what he 


finds in his Bible. On the other hand, the Ro- 


man Catholic is taught to confider the ſeripture 
neither as the only, nor as the 'efſentiah, rule of his 
faith. When, therefore, he is told that, of them 


who read the ſacred books, many pervert them 


to their ruin; and that, from frequent experience 
of this abuſe, the heads of his church have been 
led to lay ſome reſtraint on the peaple in the uſe 
of them, he is not afraid of being deprived af 
his religion with his Bible; becaufe he has learn- 
ed that. as Chriſtianity exiſted before the ſcrip- 
tures were written, ſo it may continue when theſe 
ceaſe to be read. He will not believe it more 


impoſſible that circumſtances fhould - juſtify a 


reſtraint on reading the Bible, than that they 


ſhould more than once have authoriſed Protef- 


tants to lay a reſtraint upon preaching. In the 
reign:of Edward VI, it was forbidden to preach ; 
and, 


* Queen Elizabeth, in her ſpeech to Parliament, in the year 


584 ſaid, „that, as ſhe could diſcern the preſumption of any 


* in curiouſly canvaſſi res, ſhe Ib no me en- 


3 
dre this licenſe,” Hons ol. V. P. ** 
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und, at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, -a pro- 
clamation was iſſued, by which all pPreaching 
was prohibited, without a ſpecial licenſe “. Yer 
is the office of preaching a divine appointment; 
and its obligation is expreſſed both in the Goſ- 
pels and in the Epiſtles of St. Paul, with far 
more deoifive evidence than that of reading the 
Bible . If, therefore, the rad, of a reformed 
ehurch, in all the primitive fervour of reforma- 
tion, were ſo bold as to ſuſpend, on account of 
the peculiar exigence of the times, the exerciſe 
of a divine commiſſion, I ſee not with what juſ- 
tice the members of that church now — 
Roman Catholics for having taken a leſs li 
in a matter of leſs moment: for, by the diſci- 
pline of the Romiſh church, even when and where 
it was obſerved relatively to this matter, I find 
tze uſe of the Bible was never prohibited, but 
only regulated; not withdrawn from the laity, 
baut ſecured from the conceitedneſs of the pre- 
ſumptuous, and the caprice of the fanatical. 
Even that diſcouragement which is expreſſed in 
the Index, from permitting the unlimited uſe of 
the Bible to the vulgar, appears to have been 
only occaſional, and to have been fuggeſted 
more by the particular circumſtances of the 
times, than by any original or characteriſtic 
doctrine of the Catholic profeſſion. Above one 
hundred years ago, the injunction ſo often allu- 
ded to was conſidered by many eminent writers 
of the Romiſh church, more as a temporary expe- 
dient to prevent the circulation of unfaithful 
_ verſions at the time it appeared, than as an arti- 
cle of general diſcipline}. At this day, = — 
e 281 20 . n eee ene 


5 * See Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. V. p. 309, and Vol. 
ö + Math-c Mui, v. 10 and 20, Mark, c. xvi. v. 15 and 16. 
Acts, c. iv. 2 Tim. c. iv. Se | 
1 In this light it, has beep conſideted by Pere Amelotte, Car- 

_ .dinal Richelieu, Gretſer, Serrarius, and Nicole. 
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tholics in England, France, and Germany, ate 
as free and unmoleſted in reading the Bible, as 
the Proteſtants ot any ſect whatever; and, if the 
above: mentioned. xule in the Iudex be regarded by 
Catholics, of other, countries, it is. I ſuppoſe, 
more through awe of an ancient, unrepealed ſta- 
tute, than thrqugh conviction of any actual ad- 
vantage from the obſervance of it. 


* 


It is not however my buſineſs to inquire how 
far a reſtraint thus qualified, on reading the ſexiꝑ- 
tures, is conſiſtent with the liberal ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity; but whether it be productive of wick- 
edneſs .and-immorality; The divine may per- 
haps be not eaſily reconciled to it; but the poli- 
tician will, I believe, ſee nothing in it to alarm 
his N for. the ſafety. of the common- 

WRAafth.. dt i en tte, e e f 
I know it has been often aſſerted that the pro- 
hibition of the ſoriptures is the effect of, a well- 
grounded fear, leſt the people ſhould. remain no 
longer ignorant and attached to ſuch ſuperſtitions, 
as it is confidently ſuppoſed they would diſeover 
to be totally unfounded in the ſacred writings. Of 
this inſinuation, it is hard to ſay whether the fol- 
| Iy or injuſtice be greater. What] is it credible 
that the Romiſh clergy ſhould apprehend a detec- 
tion of pious frauds from the ignorance of an un- 
diſcerning vulgar, rather than from the acuteneſs, 
the erudition, and application of more learned 
and enlightened readers Doubtleſs they have 
much to fear from the ſtupidity and dulneſs of 
unlettered mechanics, who have yet ſeen nothing 
to fear from the bold and liberal inquiries of a 

Boſſuet, a Calmet, and a Geddis! They who are 
moſt forward in throwing out theſe ſuſpicions are 
at the ſame time the very firſt to magnify the 
deep-laid policy, the well connected and widely- 
comprehenſive ſyſtem of papal ſuperſtition, But 
if the hierarchy of Romedreaded the diſcovery of 
I know not what impoſtures, ſurely this artful _ 
| e N | and 
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would hæve ſhown more 
E 


and enterprifing body 
of that wonderful policy which is ſo 1 
tribatedto it on other occaſions, by wrefting the 
Bible from the ſcurned, than by Taying a merely 
temporary and occaffonal Teint on che ufe 
made of it by the unlearneu. 4, 

1 will — theſe obſervdeivins' with a few ; 
words on the common complaine of Popery being 
deſtructive of free inquiry. If this fyſtem *, 
Hike that of Mahomet, ſuppreſsed in its votaries 
every effort of genius, if like that, it condemned 
every attempt to enlarge che boundaries offbience 
and ingenuity,” it would then deſerve every de- 
gree of diſcouragment which even eur penal ſtatutes 
againſt Popery have authoriſed and infficted. 
But of ſo dangerous a tendeney in this religion, 

what is the proof? or rather, what is the pretence? 
Is it that the mind, repoſing on infathillaybecorhes 
indolent and incapable of examination, reſign- 
ing all its powers to a blind — and a tor- 
tefcence in every doctrine fed ?— 
it be remembered, that they who allow the 
ce of this argument, admit alſo themſelves an 
 infullible authority, to wit, he ſcripture,” of the 
contents of which, they judge it no Teſy impious 
to doubt than a Roman Catholic does to doubt of 
the doctrines of bis church. A revelation; it 
ſeems, is received by both as infallible, and 'as 
competent to control the private judgment of the 
believer, whether Catholie or Proteſtant, The 
authority of revelation being determined on both 
fades to be indiſputable, the only ſubject therefore 
of inquiry, is the extent of this revelation ; that 
is, whether it comprehends the creed of Pope Pius, 
or wherher it be confined'to the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. Now to enter raren this ana ts is as free- 


1 
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permitted and as earneſtly menen 
IR religion of Rome as by all the boaſted ind 
gence of Proteſtantiſm, A Catholie — 
learn what has been revealed concerning any ar- 
ticles of his faith, is a much at liberty to conſult 
his-charck as 4 Proteſtant is to confalt his Brble; 
But when theſe have once decided, neither - can 
reaſongbly queſtion, much leſs reject, the autho- 
rity of the deeifion®, - Where then: is the fuperi- 
ority-of the Proteſtant over the Papiſt, in this bu- 
fineſs ? Is it that che former; after having learned 
his ereed from his Bible, may tay it aſide, if he 
pleaſes, and take up another Such a licence 
may indeed be tolerated from neceflity, becauſe, 
if Ame it cannot be denied without violating 
the fundamental eiple of Proteſtantiſm q hut 
how far it is conſiſtent with the idea of faith ex- 
ed in the writings of the New Teſtattiem, 1 
ve to ee deo determine. 5 


. has . . Prarie of | 
as ſpreading darkneſs over the under- == 
ſtanding, by the artifiees above men- 
tioned, but alfo as corrupting'theheart by a ſpi- 


8 1 


rit of uneharitableneſs and miſanthropy: for 


what elſe, it has been aſked; could lead 

of that/perfnafion to confign all beſides themſelves 
to everlaſting miſery What place can be left 
for benevolence in that mind which connects the 
idea of atrocious guilt with inyoluntary error, 
pad Judges The” belief of ae n 2 


„%% bu 
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„Wbt liberty of diſcuſſion, or, e will, 4 Abe 
$* does any Chriſtian poſſe , that we. have not? When ue ate 
* convinced that God has ſpoken it, it would be infidelity not to 
_ « ſubmit. What matters it from "whence this conviction may. 

* ariſe ?P= You are convinced from ſcripture alone ; we from 
= er ene interpreted to us: bat there is a tine when we ze 

„ both convinced. Aſter this, | indeed, if you. ſtill chooſt. 10 
* ſearch, I own it is a liberty to which we do not pretend. 
eee to Hawkins, . 30 0 3h 


1 | & 
war © 
be of equal importance with the diſeherge of mo- 
ral obligations? The excluding doctrine certainly 
does ſeem to convey a very pointed reflection on 
- the judgment and conduct of all who are not 


Papiſts; and, ſtated as it commonly has been, i: 


equally ineonſiſtent with either; charity or truth. 
This doctrine has aceorqingly hen conſtantly ab; 
jeched 10 Roman Cacholich, in zerms of the moſk 
poignant reproach and kneeneſt reſentment. It 

is generally believed, that theſe zeglogs pronounce 
ſentenge-of eternal;damnationf on all wha die out 
of their own,communion;and that every man 
of whatever moral character, not ſortunate e- 
nough to have been a Papiſt; is conſidered by them 
as incapable. of ſuture happineſs. . Truly, © this 
is a hard ſaying, and who ean bear to hear it? 
It is not however, that of Roman. Catholies. 
They indęed teach, that the author of Chriſti-. 
anity diſcloſed to mankind a nęx ſyſtem of re- 
vealed truths, and a new ſcheme of religious wor- 
ſhip, that thęſe were committed, for their preſer- 
vation and promulgatjon,. to a ſociety; by him 
_ eſtabliſhed, and galled the church; that this church 
does not confiſt of many independant bodies, diſ- 
united in belief and government, hut that it is 
2. ſociety of Chriſtians, all aqmitting the ſame 
articles of belief, and the ſame farms of ęeolęſiaſ- 
tical polity, that ho church being af divine eſta- 
hbliſhment, its creed and governpęnt of divine 
inſtitution, men are not left. to their own ca- 
price and humour in the choice. af religion, but 
are obliged to become members of that ſociety, 
and profeſſors of that faith, of which the fun- 
dations are common with. thofe of Chriſtianity 
itſelf, Hence a Roman Catholic obviouſly infers, 


not that every one who lives in a different per- 


ſuaſion from his:own, will be unhappy in a fu-. | 

ture ſtate; but that he who omits ta embrace 

that communtian among Chriſtians, in which he 
R fincerely 


go” 
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fincerely believes the orofelion of Chriſtianity. 6 ; 

be the pureſt and moſt unadulterated, is guilty!.. 

of counteraQting the, beneficent views; of .Proviz. 
dence in the conſtitution of a church. They . 
are not the ignorant or misinfarmed whom. he. 

condemns ; hut ſuch as, having known- the truth. 
are ring Nic . e den either by 
fear, like Nicodemus, or þy human reſpects, like 
many of the Jewiſh nobles “. Let of individuals 
he Judges no fn becauſe the circumſtances. of 


an individual, on which, his guilt nn are 1 


known only to God $06 himſelf, el OP? 
This is all che re ground of that ete rnal orie 
mination of uncharitableneſs with which Ro- 
man Catholies have been loaded. And to what. 
does it ampynt,? That this people, believing, 
as it does, the church of Chriſt to be of one 
faith and one .communign,: thinks all men, whom. 
the plea of ignorance dogs not excuſe, obliged to 
embrace that faith and cammunion. This is 
the ſo. much expergied dagring. of. exchyfiue ſal: 
vation. WN 
But has this dactring found ng advocates 
among Proteſtants? By the 18th of. the 39 Arti- 
cles, all Pagans. are excluded from. heaven... By 
the damnatory clauſe, damnation. is denounced. 
againſt, him who, denies any article.in the creed 
ok Athanafius. Many alſo of the moſt eminent 
divines in our country, have. ſpoken the very 
language uſed- by Roman, Catholics, on this ſub- 
ect f. The r of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
From the chure is mee in the Pan of _ 


My oh, = xii. v. 42, 43, * this mas why believe, | 
pot J Chriſt, or rather why FAT avowed not their be they! in him: 


By reaſon 'of the Phariſees, they did not confeſs him. fot 

they loved the glory of men, more than the of God. 11 
+ Among theſe, I find the names of Biſhop Pearſon, Expoſition | 
the Creed, 9 ; Mr. L Letter on .the Preſent Pao 
Religion ; 'S: Ou * OR 


\ 


juſtified the ſevere” clauſes' of that bi 
among other reaſons, that * ſchiſm is a damna- 


ES oa J 
canons as * a wicked error,” and as defervirig 
excommunication ; two cenfſures, that open 
threaten Diffenters with an exeluſion from fu- - 
ture happinefs. The Managers for the Com- 
mons, at a conference with the Lords, on the 
bill againſt vcrafional conformily, inthe 2 1703. 
I, by this 


ble fin .“ And among ather' pecitions in the 


Litany, one is, that we 'may be delivered from 


hrreſy and ſchiſm; which can only be confidered 
as real evils by thoſe who believe ſalyation is en- 
dangered by the want of catholie communion, | 
that is, who maintain the doQrine of excluſive 
falvation, ' n 
It has lately been the faſhion to extol the li- 


berality of our church eſtabliſnment, and oy 
every occafion to contraſt it with the narrow ſel- 


fiſhneſs of Popery. Yet the unfortunate coinci- 
dence of the former in that very opinion, for 
which Papiſts are reproached with bigotry an 


_ ſelfiſhneſs, is ſo remarkable, that it cannot but 


render theſe eommendations ſomewhat ſuſpiei- 
ous. The orthodox may indeed pleafe them: 
ſelves with the idea, and compliment one ano- 
ther with the praiſe of diſtinguiſhed tolerance and 
liberality ; but they do well not to appeal to the 
infide! or diffenter for the juſtice of their claim 


to ſuch exalted merit. 


Since Proteſtants, as well as Catholics, have 
maintained the excluding doQrine, the charge 
of uncharitableneſs muſt, according to the rules 
of equity, affect the former as well as the latter. 
The pretence for finding. Catholics alone guilty, 
becauſe theſe confine the church within the pale 
of their own communion, is frivolous. Does 

3 ä | 4 Yon | the 

Proceedings of both Houſes of Parliament, 1702-3-4, upog 

the bill to prevent occaſional conformity, p. 12, 13. | 


„ BE 
the church of England extend the attainment'6f 
falvation to any orher than Chriſtians *? With 
equal juſtiee then may the Jew or Mahometan 
reproach that chureh with uncharitableneſs. Yet 
a Proteſtant thinks the Papiſt void of charity, be- 
caufe he denies ſalvation to all who are not Ro- 
man Catholics,” which is not true: and on the 
other hand, the latter eſteems a Proteſtant little 
leſs than a free-thinker, becauſe, with undiſtin- 
guiſhing indulgence, he opens the gates of th 

church to all, even the moſt diſcordant ſects of 
Chriſtianity. © But before any ſolid foundation 
can be aſſigned for theſe mutual reproaches, the 
nature and extent of the Chriſtian church ſhould 
be aſcertained. The ſolution of this problem de- 
pends on what is the criterion of revelation, or 
what is the rale off faith. Therefore this queſtion 
being yet undecided, at leaſt to the ſatisfaction 


of both parties, it is abſurd ta argue from prin- | 


ciples before they are eflabliſhed,: and to apply to 
perſons thoſe epithets which can only be juſtified 
by ' coneclufions drawn from doubtful premifes. 
For inſtance, a Roman Catholic, for maintain- 
ing the doctrine of excluſive ſalvation, is re- 
proached by a Proteſtant : with want of charity 
and benevolence. Why? Becauſe he conceĩves 
the former to entertain illiberal notions of the 
conſtitution and extent of the Chriſtian church, 
by confining orthodoxy and ſalvation to that ſo- 
ciety of which he is a member. But who does 
not perceive this logic is merely local, and only 


concluſive in a Proteſtant latitude? By it, the 


ſame. man may 'be proved a bigot in England, 
who on the continent is efteemed an orthodox 


and enlightened Chriſtian. 
' = One thinks on Calvin Heav's's own ſpirit fell, 
Another deems him inſtrument of hel ait 
e * Baan If, 


* See the 18th of our 39 Articles. 
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tholic, as guilty of ſchiſm and © wicke 
It is ſurely time to deſiſt from a charge which 
cannot be ſupported without inyolving the accu- 

ſers with the accuſed. 


; Perſecution. 
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If, however, ( it behoveth hereſies to be,” at leaſt 


let thoſe who. contend for the exerciſe. of private 
judgment, allow as much liberty to Roman Ca- 


tholics, in judging who are, and who, are not, 
orthodox, as they aſſume to themſelves, when 
they hold up diſſenters, both * and Ca- 


That all churches have perſecuted, 
when poſſeſſed of the power to do it, 


ſeems to be univerſally agreed. The annals of 
both ancient and modern church hiſtory, eſta- 
bliſh this fact beyond the poſſibility of doubt: 
yet in England, where this is confeſſed +, the 


Ch urch 


16 See Canons X. XI. in the year 1603. "Theſe, and the fame 


may be faid of almoſt..all the twelve firſt Canons, were framed by 


men, whoſe ideas of chuch unity and toleration appear to hate 
been borrowed from Papiſts. No one can read the th, 10th; and 
- 11th, in the collection above cited, without perceiving: that the 


purport of them is to repreſent the ſeparation of diſſenters as exi- 


- niinal and ſchiſmatical, as a wicked error,” and deſerving ec- 
* Cleſtaſtical cenſure. Of the 10th and 1 1th in particular, it may be 


-obſerved, that they ſeem to deny, in terms not at all equiyocal, 


diſſenters to belong to a true and lawful church. With 
ee 


ſuch ſentiments, it ſeems difficult to reconcile any ſuperior claim 
of our eſtabliſhment over the church of Rome, to the merit of li- 

'derality and toleration. Oy | 
+ See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. Vol. IV. p. 205, 296. 


In the paſſage here referred to, Dr. Robertſon affeRs to be ſur- 


priſed at the continuance of religious perſecution after the period 


of the Reformation, and informs his readers, that the reformers 


"borrowed their ideas of intolerance from Popery. It cannot be 
doubted, but that the Doctor has read the works of a man whom 


he extols ſo highly, I mean, of Luther. In the writings of his 
acmired apoſtle, he might have found the following paſſage : 
„Were I maſter of the empire, I would make one bundle of 


% Popes and Cardinals, and throw them all together into the ſea : 
% ſuch a cold bath would cure them.” It is eaſy to ſuppoſe how 
tolerant were likely to be the diſciples of ſo mild, ſo gentle, and 
benevolent a mater. "RY ? 


errors *.“ 
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church of Rome is ever diſtinguiſhed among all 


others, as that Which alone perſecutes from prin- 
ciple. Hence every Proteſtant naturally aſſoci- 


ates'the idea of cruelty with that of Popery. I 
own, after a diligent inquiry, I have never been 
able to diſcover that principle of Popery, by 
which its profeſſors are ſaid to perſecute religious 


diſſenters. If it does really exiſt, it ought to ap- 


pear either in the canons of ſome general Coun- 


eil, or in catechiſms, or in the inſtructions ad- 


dreſſed to Papiſts by their clergy. In which of all 
theſe may it be found? Not in their ſermons, 


nor in*their catechiſmis, nor in the decrees of any 
general Synod. Relatively to the laſt, though it 
ſhould ſeem that even a general Council had en- 
Joined to Roman Catholic princes, that they 
ſhould -perſecute reputed heretics within their 
States, yet would ſuch an injunction conſtitute 
no term of Catholic communion, and no prin- 
by of Catholic duty. The Church of Rome, 

embled in a general Council, exacts obedience- 
indeed to her dogmatical decifions, but not to eyery 


regulation by her enacted concerning the inflic- 
tion of temporal puniſhments. To regulate ſuch 


concerns is an act, not of ſpiritual, but of civit 
Juriſdiction; and as the Church pretends not to 
have received from its founder any temporal pow- 
er, it cannot, without a palpable encroachment 
on the rights of princes, interfere with authority 
in their concerns, ſo far as to point out to them 
who are the objects of legal ſeverity or reſtraint. 
This reaſoning, à priori, intended to prove that 
Roman Catholics profeſs no principle which leads 
to perſecution, is powerfully confirmed by the hiſ- 

tory of paſt and preſent times. It does not ap- 
pear, that from Charles V. down to Joſeph II. 
any of the Emperors have been accuſed, or even 


ſuſpected, of a departure from their religious 


principles, becauſe they abſtained from perſecu- 
5 Who © BARS peat, 
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hiſtory of his own country. 


i X Þr Porteus, 2 of London, in his Brief Confutation of ib 


t * . 


tion“. The fame remark applies to the Kings of _ 


France, from Henry IV. to Lewis XIV. Nor 
Henry, nor his fon, nor grandſon, were perſecu- 
tors ol the Hugonots during the ſpace of a centu- 
Ty : yet is the orthodoxy of all theſe princes unim- 
peached. His preſent Chriſtian Majeſty iſſued an 
arret, 1787, highly favourable fo the French Pro- 

teſtants ; and this under the adminiſtration of a 
Popiſh Archbiſhop : yet no ſuſpicion concerning 


the faith of either has been even whiſpered 


abroad. It is therefore a miſtake, of which ma- 
lignity, I fear, is more the cauſe than ignorance, - 
to aſſert that perſecution is a principle of the Ro- 
miſh religion. It will not be denied, that many 
and violent perſecutions have been carried on by 
the Church of Rome againſt her adyerfaries ; but 
from this confeſſion, to conclude that Roman Ca- 
tholics perſecute from principle, is ſuch a groſs 
perverkon of the powers of reaſoning, as it would 
be only folly to refute. One would imagine 
Proteſtants were too conſcious how far they are 


concerned in the premifes, to draw from them a 


concluhon, of which the diſgrace muſt recoil for- 
cibly upon themſelves : for ſurely, if Roman Ca- 


tholics are perſecutors from principle, becauſe 
men of their communion have perſecuted ; by the 


ſame mode of arguing, it may be proved, that 


Proteſtants are equally mtolerant. Of the latter, 


that may with truth be ſaid, which the partiality 
of one of our Prelates thought proper to apply 
only to Papiſts, Never had they mercy long, 
when they had power.” If that Right Reverend 


Prelate ſhould think this a bold. aſſertion, it is 


hoped he will not attempt to refute it from the 


Proteſtant Q 


en conſequence of che treaty of Paſſau, 1552. confrmed by 


the Diet at Augſburg, 4555, and of the peace of Weſtphalia, 
1 N 


Errors of the Church of Rome, p. 85. 
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©. Proteſtants, I repeat it, Engliſh Poteftants, 
have exerciſed the fame rigours with which they 
reproach Roman Catholics; and, to ſupport their 
eſtabliſhment, bave called in the aid of the ſtake 
and the gibbet. The writ De heretico comburendo 
was not repealed tilt more than a century after 
Popery had ceafed to be the religion of the nation, 
and during that ti me, it was put in execution by 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Elizabeth; and James. 
If we may believe De Foe and Delaune, nearly 


eight thouſand Proteſtant Diſſenters were deſtroy- 
ed in England and Scotland, by confinement and 


public executions, . in ene only reign, that of 
Charles II. F The number is certainly aſtoniſh- 


ing; yet after the maſt ample deductions, it is far 


greater than 'of thoſe who ſuffered under the Po- 
piſh Queen Mary. The royal commiſſioners em- 
ployed by Charles in Scotland, Middleton, 
Rothes, Lauderdale, and Queenſbury, were not 


more tender of the religious than of the civil 
Tights of the people. Their conduct towards the 


Preſbyterians may well be compared with that of 
Lewis XIV. towards the calviniſts, after he had 
revoked the Edict of Nantz*. Alſo when the Dif- 
ſenters came into power under the Protectorate 


of Cromwell, it is well known with what ſeve- 


rity they enforced their favourite diſcipline. 
They then retaliated on the church, for all the 
rigorous treatment they had before received from 
| WE 5 5 War NT 
It is not wonderful that they who exerciſed ſuch 
rigours on Diſſenters, who were Proteſtants, 
ſhould ſharpen the edge of perſecution to its ut- 
moſt keenneſs againft thoſe who, to W 

| : | | | the 


+ See the preface to Delaune's Plea for Nanconfermiſts, and that 
- work, p. 28, 29. This publication was puniſhed by a ſine and 
-  inipriſonment of the author, under which be languiſhed till his 

d Kg, © I: | * "#8 

* Hume, Vol. VII, VIII, chap. 66. 
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the eftabliſtiment, added the inexpiable guilt of 

| Popery. Whatever was the dls laws were 
enacted in this kingdom, ſoon after the Refor- 
mation 'was introduced, as bloody as any of 
thoſe which had been framed by Popiſh Princes 
and States; and where thoſe laws were not bloo- 
dy, they were worſe, as they were ſlow cruel out- 
rages on our nature, and kept men alive only to 
inſult, in their perſons, every one of the rights 
and feelings of humanity f. It is unneceſſary to 
particulariſe them, only to enumerate them, is 
to expoſe to infamy the ſtatute book, in which 

they ſtill appear, written, like Draco's laws, in 
characters of blood J. Were crimes againſt ſoci- 
ety the objects of this legal proſcription ; were 
the robber, ye 18 aſſaſſin, or the traitor, aimed at 
in theſe ſanguinary edicts, it were well; but 
the refuſal of an oath ambiguouſly worded, of 
aſſiſting at the eſtabliſhed worſhip, the ſupport. 
of their own miniſters, the attendance at their 
public ſervice, and the obſervance of their reli- 
gious rites , ſuch arethe offences which have 
drawn upon Papiſts the whole vengeance of the 
legiſlature. I know it is pretended, that theſe 
penalties were originally enacted. againſt Roman 
Catholics, not on religious, but on political 
confiderations , and that it was not their religion, 
but their politics, which excited the apprehenſion 
of the magiſtrate. With what rruth this is ſug- 
geſted, ſhall be hereafter conſidered, at preſent 
it is ſufficient to remark, that this is the very 
lame 


+ Burke O Speech to the EleRors at Briſtol. 

I The fury of that government which deviſed theſe bloody acts 
againſt Popery, has appeared ſo remarkable to two Proteſtant ex- 
poſitors of St. John's Rewelation, that they have diſcovered in it a 
completion of the myſterious pouring out of the third vial upon 
the rivers and fountains of waters. lt is 8 to impreſs a 
ſtronger idea of the ſufferings of Roman Catholics, than that 
which is ſuggeſted by this interpretation. See uo and Lauchlan 
Taylor on ihe EPI c. xvi. Y. 4. 
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ſame. plea which is conſtantly. urged by every 
perſecuting power. It was the apology of Char- 
les V, of Queen: Mary, of Philip II, and of 
Lewis XIV, for their attempts againſt the religi- 
ous rights of their reſpective ſubjects. And he 
muſt be. a bigot indeed, who will deny theſe 

rinces to have had as much to fear from the tur- 
Ae of the reformed, as Elizabeth and James 
had to apprehend from the conduct of Roman 


Catholics. _ 


It is not only, therefore, the code of Theodofius*, 


nor 


* Judge Blackſtone attributes the capital puniſhmer ts of the 
Donatints and Manicheans, to the influence enjoyed by the Romiſh 
eccleſiaſtics over the weak Princes Theodoſius and Juſlinian. An 
aſſertion ſo confident, lies open to many obſervations. fſt, it is 
probable that the Judge's clerical acquaintance will not be pleaſed 
with him for complimenting Popery with an origin of fuch honour» 
able antiquity. If Popery was the religion of the Eaſt and Weſt, 

at the beginning of the fifth century, many will ſuſpe& that its 
pretended corruptions may derive from this circumſtance ſomething 
of that ſanction and 3 which have been thought of late 
no feeble ſupports of the Ch of England's doctrine of the Tri- 
pity ; nor will the Papiſts of the preſent day think themſelves a 
little obliged to the learned Judge for the very plauſible pretext ke 
bas afforded them, of adding to the number of apologiſts for 
Popery, the reſpectable names of Jerom, Auguſtin,” and Chryſtoſ- 
tom. 2dly, If there exiſted in the fifth and ſixth ages Romiſh ec- 
cleſiaſtics who did not perſecute, it is an argument of what I am 
now contending for, that Papiſts do not perſecute ſrom principle. 


Now, zdly, that the clergy did not procure from the Emperors, 


the ſevere reſeripts againſt the Donatiſts and Manicheans, is highly 
probable ; not to ſay morally evident. I challenge any man, con- 
verſant in the writings of that period, to produce a ſingle paſſage 
_ juſtifying, or tending to juſtify, the capital puniſhment of hereſy, 
out of any eccleſiaſtical author who wrote from the acceſſion of 
Conſtantine till the reign of the younger Theodofius, Many ex- 
preſſions of a directly contrary tendency, were this a proper place 
for them, might be adduced from the works of the Chrittian Pre- 


lates of thoſe. gimes. Theſe have been induſtriouſly collected. and 
impartially repreſented, by the learned Abbe Hooke, Frincitia 


Religionis Naturalis et Revelatæ, Vol. III. p. 544, 5, 6, ed. 2, 
1773. eg nw . 

ſevere edicts of Theodoſius and Juſſinian againft religious diſſen- 
ters, to the authority of Churchmen over the minds ol thoſe weak 


Princes. 


It is not therefore conformable to hiſtory, to aſcribe the 


1 W4J:'- 
nor the holy office. of Spain and Portugal, which 


threaten deſtruction to the diſbeliever of the eſta- 


blifhed faith, but alſo the mild, thetolerant, the 
enlightened legiflature of Great Britain. Rela- 
tively to the rigours exerciſed againft reputed 
| Hereties, under popiſh governments, though no- 
thing can juſtify them; yet, in the opinion of 
many, and theſe not partial to popery, there is 
z circumſtance which, if it be confidered, will in 
ſome degree palliate them. It is a principle ad- 
yanced by Prefident Monteſquieu“' whieh ſeems 
to have been admitted by Humef, and certainly 
was by Rouſſeau, that, where the magiſtrate is 

. J + fatished 


Princes. May we not attribute them, with more reaſon, to the 
jealous deſpotiſm of the Czfars, who, from controverſial diſcord, 
apprebended the tranſition might be eaſy to political animoſiry ? - 
'The firft Chriſtian Emperors, it is well known, bore the title of 
Pantifex Maximus. Now, though together with it they did not 
claim the plenitude of pontifical juriſdhtion aſſumed by their Pagan 
edeceſſors, ſtil} would they confider a departure from that creed, 

o which they had 2 a ſanction, as an attack on the Imperial 
erogative, and ſubject,” as ſuch, to the rigours of legal juſtice. 
if is not more than two hundred years ago that the modern falu- 
tary practice of toleration would have appeared to ſtateſmen and 
- ecclefiaſtics, | to philoſophers and zealots, ſubverſiye of civil fo- 
ciety. Even fo great a reaſoner as Lord Bacon, thought that uni- 
formity in religion was abſolutely neceſſary to the ſupport of go- 


vernment. ['. de wnitate ecclęſiæ.] Thus, every magiſtrate op- 


poſed innovations in religion from their firſt appearance, and ent- 
pleyed againſt them. all the terrors of law, to diſcourage: their pro- 
pagation g. ls it therefore wonderful that two Princes of weak 
minds, and on that account open to jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſhould 
have adopted the ſame political ideas, that have inftuerced ſuc- 
ceeding rulers, and ſhould. have dreaded, from a toteration of ſec- 
taries, the ſubyerſion of the Iniperial power > This ſeems to me a 
far more philoſophical method of accounting for the origin of per- 
| ſecution, than to imagine, without any warrant from hiftory, I 
know not what faſcinating influence of Romiſh eceleſiaſtics over 


the feeble minds of the Emperors. 3 55 


8 Hpun, Vol. VI. p. 1 59. It 


be Eſprit des Loix, Liv. xxv. c. 10. | 
+ Hittory of England, Vol. VII. p. 44. . 
f Lettres de la Montagne. 
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ſatisfied with the eſtabliſhed religion, he ought” 


to reprefs the firſt attempts towards innovation, 
and only grant a toleration to ſects that are alrea- 


dy diffuſed and eſtabliſhed. Now, when we con- 
fider the antiquity of the Romiſh-religion, it will 


be found to have had a prior eſtabliſhment to 
every other form of worſhip which it has at any 


time perſecuted. The doctrines of the diflenters . 


from Popery, in the 12th and rgth centuries, of 
Wiclef, of John Hus, no leſs than thofe of Lu- 
ther and Calvin, cannot be denied to have been 
innovations in the religion eftablifhed by law. 
To exelude them, therefore, in the firſt inſtance, 
the preachers of theſe doctrines were not impro- 
perly, according to the above mentioned autho- 
rities, made fubject to legal ' coercion. This I 
am fenfible, is no apology for all the cruelties 
employed by Roman Catholic Princes againſt 


their Proteſtant ſubjects: yet it is an extenuation 
of many of them. The fame, it is plain, can- 
not be ſaid.to exeulpate thoſe plans of intole- -. 


rance and compulſion adopted by the reformed. 
Perſecution in a Papiſt, is the effect of malig- 
nity and impolicy ; but in a Proteſtant, beſides 
all this, it is downright abfurdity, an inconſiſt- 
ency with the very arft prineiple of Proteftan- 
tiſm. 

They who confidey perſecution to bean den- 
tial part of the Romiſh religion, may now, in 
the very fenfible abatement of perſeeution among 
Papiſts, behold, with pleafure, an important 
and happy ſymptom of the decline of Popery 
throughout Europe. Certain it is, that in Rome, 
the capital of pepifh orthodoxy, not one has ſuf- 
fered death fince the beginning of this centu 
In Spain and Portugal, the fires of the Inquifit- 
on are either wholly or nearly extinguithed ; and 
in other Catholic States, the progreſs of tolerati- 
on has been at leaſt equal” to what it has been in 
this country, 


I know 


* 
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I know not any inſtance of intolerant bigotry 
in Catholic countries, comparable, either for its. 
recency or its violence, to that which was exhi- 
bited in theſe kingdoms, in the years 1779 and 
1780. Surely this nation muſt have poſſeſſed a 
more than ordinary ſhare of religious animoſity 
and fanaticiſm, when, in the 18th century, the 
repeal of only one or two penalties, out of many 


remaining againſt Papiſts, could not be made 


without endangering, I ſay not the peace, but the 
very exiſtence of the empire. The audacious tu- 
mults here alluded to, are indeed ſaid to have 
been the ſudden outrage of a lawleſs rabble: per- 

haps I ſhould-apologize to the Proteſtant Aſſociation 
for fo undignified an appellation of that body: 
yet, if we turn our eyes to the Commons of Great- 
Britain, we find them, ſoon after the Riots, little 
diſpoſed to adminiſter the ſmalleſt conſolation to 
thoſe of his majeſty's ſubjects, whom nothing 
but difference of religion had expoſed to the loſs 
of their property and danger of their lives. On 
the motion of a Noble Lord, they reſolyed that 
the 18 Geo. III. does not render ineffectual the ſe- 
yeral ſtatutes made to prohibit the exerciſe of the 
. Popiſh religion previous to the ſtatute of 11 and 12 
Gul. III. that all attempts to ſeduce the youth of 
this kingdom from the eſtabliſhed church to Po- 
pery, are highly criminal according to the laws 
jn force, and are a proper ſubject of farther regu- 
jation: at the ſame time the Houſe paſſed an act 
for more effectually reſtraining Papiſts from 
teaching or taking upon them the education of 
Proteſtant children *. On theſe reſolutions, I 
ſhall only remark that they do not diſcover all 
that perfection of liberality which we attribute, 
with the moſt exulting complacency, to the go- 


yernment of this country But the magnanimity 


june 20, 1780. 
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of the Peers revolted at ſuch illiberality, and, by 
rejecting the bill, reſcued. at once the Catholics 
from opprethon, and the legiſlature from in- 
fam 85 
It v6 impoſſible to diſmiſs this ſubject, whhout 
mentioning the Inquiſition. From the manner in 
which. our writers s ſpeak of that tribunal, one 
would imagine that it was eſtablithed in every 
Catholie kingdom, and that it was no leſs eſſent 
tial to the Church of Rome, than the Pope him- 
ſelf. The truth is, that the Inquifition 1 is as little 
known in moſt Catholic Countries, as it isin 
England. Where it is continued, it is ſupported 
by the ciyil, not by the ecclefiaſtical power; the 
former finding it an engine well ſyited to the 
dark, jealous, relentleſs policy of an unlimit- 
ed conſtitution : for this ſervice it is retained, 
rather than for the purpoſe of religious perſecu- 
tion . The holy office, as it is undeſervedly call- 
ed, is one of thoſe melancholy remains of anci- 
ent barbariſm and intolerance, the view of which 
ſhould excite our gratitude to Heaven for the pre- 
ſent ſpirit of humanity and toleration. When 
we confider the general practice of erſecution i in 
the 16th century, a practice, of which even the 
light of reformation could not diſcover the abſur- 
dity ; what wonder, that in the 1 3th century, the 
Inquiſition ſhould. have been eſtabliſhed ? “ If 
the High Court of Commithon, which was an 
« inquiſitorial tribunal, with all its terrors and 
* iniquities f,” was erected by Elizabeth, and con- 
tinued through the whole 2 of James, and 
the greater part of that of his ſueceſſor, no one, 
acquainted with the hiſtory of ſociety and man: 
ners in the 13th age, and with the character of 
Innocent III, will be ſurpriſed at the eſtabliſh- 
ment 


This idea concerning the Laquiſiion i is confirmed by M. L. 
T. Spittler, in his Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Spaniſh Inquiſition. Ha- 
nover, 1788, | + Hume, 


t 6.] 
ment then made of the Court of ihquifition. Ir. 
is more ſurprifing that a juriſdiction fo terrible 
and iniquitous fhould continue to beexercifed at 
the preſent day. However, if it be really exereĩſ- 
ed, we muft confider how unwilling men of all 
denominations are to refign a power of which they 
have been long poſſefied, and how reluctant has 
been at all times the ſurrender made by princes 
of prerogative in favour of liberty. Lame 
« golite tant de delices a dominer les autres ames,” 
ays Montefquieu * *. To ſuch as with clamorous 
importunity demand why the Inquifition has not 
been entirely and apivertelly ſuppteſsed—1 beg 
leave to propoſe the following queries : Why 
| was not the High Court of Commiſſion fooner 
| aboliſhed? Why was the writ de heretico combru- 
; rendo not fooner reverſed * or, what is ſtill more 
Roman © Why have not the penal laws error: 
oman Catholics been rr e 


One other exception to the moral 
8 doctrines of Papiſts, remains to be eon- 
fuch as dif- fidered; which is, faithleſsneſs to thoſe 
Jen from of a different religious per ſuaſion. It 
N re- 1s not difficult to trace the origin of 

this heavy accuſation. When the ſeve- 
rities of a Proteftant goverament towards Roman 
Catholics were to be juftified to the public, it 

Was at firſt pretended, that, as Catholies diſſen- 
ted from the religion of the State, and adhered to 

a belief proſeribed by law, they were therefore 

=— juſtly puniſhed for a violation of the laws of their 

country. After this, when toleration was recom- 

mended either by political prudence, or-by the 

| example of other nations, then the excluſion of 

| Roman Catholics from the benefit of that tolerati- 

on, was defended on a new ground: this was by 
| cau 


Liv. Xxvii. c. 41, 
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cauſe the latter maintained doctrines hofllle to 
civil ſociety, - and repugnant to the ſecurity of 
government. It was then diſcovered that Papifts, 
among other -pernicious tenets, held them dves 
diſpenſed from all obligation of keeping their en · 
gagements or promiſes made to heretics; but, as 
the conduct of Roman Catholics, all over Europe, 
in their unavoidable: intercourſe-with perſons of 
all perſuaſions, feemed to: render that aſperſion 
utterly incredible,” the"chatye of Popiſh faithlefl- 
neſs was modified anew. From general, & was 
made ſpecial; that is, the want of prineiple, of 
which Roman Catholics were accuſed, was pre- 
tended to extend, not to all their dealings with 
heretics, but only to thoſe particular traufactions 
in which the intereſt of the Holy Church was con- 
. cerned. Thus, it was nota poſitive or direct eri- 
mination, but a wanton furmiſe, a wild conjec- 
ture, that in certain Sroumfiances, men knew 
not what, Catholics would not obſerve that fide- 
lity in their enga agements, vhich it could not de 
denied they uniformly diſcovered i in their gone] ; 
commerce with mankind.  - 

Such vague and groundleſs infinugtions could 
never have been regarded but by the malevolent _. 
or the credulous. If a breach "of promiſe. were 
really ſanCtifed, in the opinion of Roman Catho- 
Jics, by the pious motive of benefiting the Church, 
ſtrange it is, that none ef the enemies of that 
Church, prior to the Reformation, ſhould have 
ob jected, or even infinuated, that opinion through 
fo many ages of either difguifed or open hoſtili- 
ty. Neither the Emperors in Germany, nor che 
Ghibellines in taly, among all the reproaches, 
ſounded or unfounded, which they caſt ſo Tibe- 
rally on the Popes, ſeem ever to have recollected, 
or even to have known, this execrable dactrine. 
They ſometimes accuſe the Popes of breach of 
pens and even of baths; but afford not the 

ſmalleſt 


e — . 
4 — 
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ſmalleſt grounds for a ſuſpicion, that either the 


Pontifs or their party confidered ſuch actions in 


as other light than as criminal. 


very ſource of the moſt authentic” informati- 
on may be conſulted; ſermons, catechiſms, paſ- 
toral charges, creeds and canons of councils; yet 


vain will be the moſt diligent ſearch for even the 
ſhadow of a proof of this pretended faithleſsneſs 
of Papiſts. What can be more extraordinaty 


than that a ſociety of ſuch extent and antiquity, 
as is the Church of Rome, ſhould maintain a- 
doctrine of which no veſtige can be traced in the 
above-mentioned authorities It would ſeem 
that the Papiſts too had their myſteries, as well as 


the ancients: and ſurely Dr. Middleton ought to 


have remarked this circumſtance, among ſo many 


others, of a fortunate reſemblance between anci- 


ent Paganiſm and modern Popery : he might then 


have added to his celebrated letter, a few more 


pages of miſapplied ingenuity, and impertinent 


erudition. I ſaid that the execrable doctrine i im- 


puted to Catholics cannot be diſcoyered either in 
the writings of their divines, or in the inſtructi- 
on of their catechiſts, This however is not all. 
Near a century ago the Proteſtant author of An 
Efſay towards Catholic Communion, did that juſtice 
to the Romiſh caſuiſts, to aſſert, what any in- 
quirer will find true, that they have ever main- 
tained a contrary doctrine, which is, that oaths 
and promiſes are to be eſteemed ſacred and invi- 
olable, whether they be made to Catholics, He- 


retics, Jews, or Pagans. In a matter of ſuch ge- 


neral conſent and perfect unanimity, it is unne- 
cellary to cite the evidence of particulars* . 
i 


* The Council of Trent, which, i is well 3 is of the 
higheſt authority with all Papiſts, offered [ſeſf. 15.] to Proteſtants 
> abt, under protection of which they might ſafely come 
to, and returo from, the city of Trent z and upon him who * 


63 1 
If the ſaithleſſneſs of Papiſts towards perſons of 
a different perſuaſion, appears neither in the or- 
dinary conduct of individuals, nor in the dit- 
courſes of the clergy from the pulpit; it is equal- 
ly impoſſible to trace it in their behaviour as a 
body. On the contrary, this exhibits their fide- 
lity in the ſtrongeſt light, agg ſerves to complete 
what I think an invincible demonſtration, ot Ro- 
man Catholic honour and principle. It is noto- 
rious that in England this people has, through a 
period of more than two hundred years, been 
ſubjected to many ſevere penalties for adhering to 
the Romiſh communion. It is equally notori- 
ous, that, by realizing the ſuppoſition of Proteſ- 
tants, and by reducing to practice that ſyſtem of 
perhdy which it is ſaid to maintain, this people | 
might formerly, and may at preſent, elude the f 
operation of ſuch penalties yet Roman catholics | 
have continued uniformly reſolute in refuſing 
thoſe oaths, by which, if taken, they might have 
acquired the favour of their governors. The in- 
tereſt of individuals, as well as the honour of the 
body, muſt, in the ſpace of ſo long a time, have 
induced them to embrace every meaſure for their 
deliverance, which might be adopted without 
guilt or remorſe. „ da STE 24 
It is not in the nature of man, voluntarily to 
relinquiſh thoſe advantages of which Roman Ca- 
tholies deprive themſelves, while it is in his pow- 
er to enjoy them. And is it not in the power of 
Catholics to enjoy them, if they are only preven- 
ted from it by oaths which, being tendered by 
. heretics, they are taught to believe are not ob- 
ligatory ?—This argument, drawn from the con- 
a $6 ENS 28 duct 
dare to inſtinge it in any point whatever, che Council promiſed to 
ii flict thoſe penalties . which they incur, who violate ſuch en- 
„ gagements, by the law both of God and man-“ Do nt, 
therefore, the Biſhops at Trent acknowledge by theſe words the 


obligation of themſelves and of alf Catholics to keep faith with 
Proteſtants ? | 


= de A. ae. oder „ — 


an J 
duct of Roman Catholics, admits no reply. It 


muſt appear concluſive, in ſpite of either the 


fubtiety of the ſophiſt, or the reaſon. of the phi- 
Io ſopher; and it precludes that laſt ſabterfuge of 
caviling polemics, that Papiſts, however honeſt 
on other occaſions, are inſtructed always to ſa- 
erifce their honeſti;to o their bigotry, when the in- 
tereſt of the body requires it: for it will not be de- 
nied that, te eſcape from the preſſure of legal 
ſeverities, by taking the oaths prefcribed; woulda 


de highly advantageous to the body of Engliſh 
Carholics; yet the proſpect of ſuch defirable re- 


lief has never ſhaken their integrity; nor has the 
moſt galling oppreſſion provoked them at any 
time to ſeek revenge on their oppreſsors, by affor- 
ding them the inſecure pledge of Faithleſs oaths. 

'Teould wiſh not to hear of the Council of Con- 


| Nance and of the unfortunate Hus; not becauſe 


the argument drawn from the conduct of that 

aſſembly is in any degree formidable, but that it 
is unpleaſant to ſay again what has been already 
ſaid a thouſand times: yet to arguments founded 
on a miſtatement of facts, there is only one reply, 


to deny the premiſes, and of courſe reject the con- 


eluſion. I muſt therefore deny, firſt, that either 
Sigiſmund, or the Prelates at Conftance, viola- 
ted their engagements with John Hus for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon : and, 2dly, I deny that the 
lawfulneſs of breaking ſuch engagements, on 
pretence of being contracted with heretics, was 
proclaimed in the Councit of Conſtance. | 

It is confeſſed that, Sigiſmund granted a ſafe: 


conduct to the Bohemian Divine, and that, not- | 
withſtanding this, he afterwards ordered him to 
be burned for hereſy. But what was the effect, 


what was the benefit of a ſaſe conduct? The Ci- 
vilians anſwer, to protect him to whom it was 


granted, againſt all iltegal violence, but not to 
äſoreen 


TE 


0 — him from public juftice*:" it was nor 
a parton, nor had it any ee to the iſſue 
the trial. All this was + 800 to Hus. At his 
execution he did not arraf n either the Biſho 
by whom ſentence was pal med oͤn him, nor t 
Emperel, by whom the ment conſequent 
to ſuch ſentence was inflicteWf a breach of faith, 
And Luther, who, among "oi articles of his doc- 
trine, condemned b Leo N has written expreſs 
ly concerning Hus F; though he be as prodiga 
of cenſure on the Biſhops, as of panegyrig ne 


Bohemian 1 7 entire! | Blok, rel la- 

tively to any charge gebe agaluft th 1e enemies | 
of the latter. Sit baun oh erefore, violated no 
e ichs Hus, When be ſuffered. the Im- 


perial laws againſt hereſy to be executed, i in "Io 


ſequence. 5 which Hus was condemned to th 
flames, The ſafe- conduct granted by the Em 
ror, afforded him protection again the illegal 
violence of indivi vals, but could not prevent 
0 the declaration or execution of. a Jugicig 

ntence. 3 

As to the Biſhops who compoſed the alſembly 
at Conſtance, they inftituted a canonical. inqu 
ry te ning the © inions of John Hus, and 
condemned them as heretical— imſelf alle for 
obſtinately adhering to thoſe opinions, they e 
clared a heretic. That this proceeding of the 
Prelates was contrary to the ſaſe: conduct granted 
by the Emperor, will hardly be ſaid; fince even 
they who were moſt intereſted to affert it, 1 * 
not yet affirmed that a ſafe- conduct was a 
to 4 trial, but only t to the puniſhment | of o 
criminal.” 

In the 1 * e, by Cas declared, that 

Hg, ough 


* Myfingeri Obſervationes Judicii Imperial, Camerz, OW 88 
SPECKWAN, Centuria pruna, 49. Juris, * 918. This au- 
thor = many writers of as profeſſion for the fame opinion. 
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<ecclehiaftical proſecution, ſuch promiſe being 
prejudicial to the faith and church, and therefore . 
not binding. Whether the defence of reputed he- 
*retics, againſt eccleſiaſtical cenſures, was really 
ebe to the faith, and whether the Council 
of Conſtance was anxious for a privilege to which 
e e | 5 the 
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the Church had an indiſputable claim, is at pre- 
ſent an unneceſſary inquiry, That Council re- 
leaſed Princes from their engagements to protect 
2 againſt the church, becauſe it judged 

uch protection prejudicial to the faith, and 10 eccle” 

| fiaftical juriſdiction; and not becauſe it deemed it | 
unlawful to keep faith with 5 N 
If any doubt ſtill remain &ncerning the ſenſe 

of the decree above cited, a deciſive, comment on 
it may be found in one of the queries enjoined by 
the ſame Council of Conſtance, to be propoſed to 
all perſons of ſuſpected orthodoxy e. The query 

\ is, Whether ee wilful perjury, com- 
**, mitted for whatever reaſon, though tor the pre- 
« ſervation,of gur own or another's life, of our 
« country, or even in favour. gf the faith, be a 

* grievous, fin?“ The laws of juſt eriticiſm res 

quire, that paſſages of doubtful' meaning in a; 

author be explained conformably to pry 
which the ſenſe is clear and unambiguous: Now 

rom the query it is evident that, in the opinion 1 
of the Bithops at Conſtance, perjury is unlawſul, \ 
though it be; committed for the benefit of the ; 

church, or for any other eauſe whatever. . The 9 

inference therefore is plain, that the above men- 1 

tioned decree of the Prelates does not contain that 

execrable doctrine, which ſome. have pretende 

to diſcover in it, of the lawfulneſs of breaking 

faith with bene... n ii 

It muſt be owned, that, though of the former 
accuſations alledged againſt Roman Catholics, al- 
moſt every one has been ſhewn to affect the cre- 


7 dit of Proteſtantiſm, as well as of Popery, yet 

| from the laſt we might have expected to find Pro- 

h teſtants entirely clear. The origin of the Refor- 

mation, made in oppoſition to every thing that 

' ep] - 2: "Los 
® See. Pope Martin's bull iti the 45th and laſt ſeſſion of the 

| Counci'of Gonftance: ET. e f 10 . 


2 


V 
bore the name bf Church throughòut Burope; 
naturally Teds us to ſüppoſe Its votaries would 
not at firſt Took on herefy with the moſt violemt 
emotions of fwrror. The apparent, if not real; 
difficulty of 1 away from themſelves the 
ftain of reſy, rendered them, not without reas. 
ſon, extremely cautious in faſtening that odious 
charge upon diſſenters. It Was not till a century 
kad paffed froth the change of religion, that the 


| Hulers of the national Church ventüred ro infeft 


in the Litany & petition to be delivered from be- 
tefy. But When time had thrown a veil oyer the 
Reformation, which concealed its novelty from 
the eyes of the vulgär, then the heads of Proteſ- 
tant eNabliſiments began to diſcover the pervetſe- 


vefs, and to declaim, with more zeal perhaps 


than confiltency, 4pairift the obſtinate indocility 


pk heretics.” Among thefe, the „ es the 
gi 


moſt ancient and moſt thcorrigible of here 


FTculd not fail to be che moſt obnotivus, ' A Pfo- 


keſtant Biſhop was heard to declare, in the moſt 
unequivocal language, from the pulpit, that 
faith was not to ie kept with Papiſts. Not was 
this docttine of the Biſhop of Meath without ef- 
fect: the articles of Limerick were impudently vi- 
olated, and the violation of them was adviſed 
and encouraged by the perfidious tongue of a 
Prote ſtant Præſate e. 
At the latter end of the reign of Charles II, 
when Papiſts were atraigned for à plot, of which 
they were atmoft inſtantty acquitted by their vet 
Enemies, fuch fcenes of perfidy and injuſtice we 


exhibired by the government of this country as 
ought to ce for eyer the ery of Englifhmen. 

againſt Popery for faithleſsriefs to heretics. The 
Prong e ipgcy Mo multiplied 
Doctor Dopping, Biſhop of Meath, preaching before the 


© juſtices at Dublin, argued that the peace ought not to be ob- 


1 ſerved with a people ſo perfidious” [as Ca 
Life of King William, f. 353 
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- mulebptjot perjuries of Oates, Dugdale, Bedloe, 
and Dangertield, were encouraged, were ſolicited, 


and even welcomed, in the eourts of juſtice, as 
legal evidence for ſhedding the blood of innocent 
men f. Of the latter, the innocence was ſo ſhort 
Iy after. diſcovered, and fo univerſally. 8 
ledged throughout the nation, . that it ſeems im- 


pothble it ſhould have been unknown to their 
proſecutors and judges}. On what principle 
then are we to account for the admiſſion and en- 


couragement of ſuch perjured evidence, except 


that it was eſteemed net .unlawful to employ even 
perjury itſelf * the execrated Papift ?. That 


ſome ſueh principle was aſſumed, may be inferred, 


not only from what has been already mentioned, 
but alſo from the words of the LordChief Juſtice, 
by whom the Papiſts had the ill fortune to be 


tried, in his addreſs to the jury: They have not 


the principles,” ſaid his Lorithip; \< "hich we 
* haye ; therefore they ate not to haye that com- 
mon credence which our prineiples and pre 
* tices call for. They are not to wonder, if t 

* keep no faith, chat they have none frot 

* others.“ 


Me have hitherto contemplated e in . 
ligious rather than a political view; more as a 


ſyſtem of belief and practice, than 28 an eceleſi- 
aſtiest eſtabliſhment ; in ſhort, as a ſubject rather 
for the moraliſt than for the magiſtrate. - If its 
tendeney be not -unfriendly to the duties of mo- 
rality and of ciyil ſociety, let che veil be at laſt 


withdrawn that ag, long concealed its genuine | 


bene 


vol van. -p..90, 98. 
canclude ow teh. impetignce of — 
ecutors themſelves retained a ſecret ſuſpicion, that 


17 46 We 
that the proſe 
'4 the belief of à plot was but ill 


et. VIII. 


v ſo uſefula delten. p. 9g. 
e, 1658, WE Pe 


* Trial of wa, Pickering 
14» 5: 


: 


grounded. The politicians 
among them were afraid to let s Yo. leſt it might put an end 


-- i190 ;} 
tenets from the puhlie eye; let it be cleared from 
the imputation of fiftitious tenets; and let it he 


viewed with the ſame tolerant ſentiments, which - ' 


we would be thought to entertain concerning the 
religious ſyſtems of every Chriſtian denominati- 


on. The friends of our eſtabliſhment are the 


more . intereſted in abating their prejudices 


againſt Roman Catholics, as there are really few, 


very few poipts af diſagreement between them, 
which they cannot ' juſtify by the example and 


% 


authority of Proteſtants. The juſtice of this ob- 


ſervation muſt have frequently ſuggeſted itſelf al- 
ready in the preceding pages of this inquiry ; ; and 


it will appear ftill more conſpicuous, if it 3s - 


conſidered that, among the Teproaches made by 


diſſenters to the eſtabliſhed Church, from the 


days of Elizabeth, one has ever been the reſem- 
3 of the eſtabliſhment to the Church of 


Rome. Whatever be the weight or juſtice of this 


accuſation, jt is highly unbecoming the wiſdom 
of a Proteſtant legiſlature, and the liberality of 
.an enlightened people, fo treat with diſtinguiſh- 
ed ſeverity thoſe religioniſts, of whom the mora- 
lity is at leaſt as pure as of other ſets tolerated 
by law. What though it be pretended, that Po- 


pery is full of corryptiens, errors, and abſurdi- 


ties? Such a pretęncę may indeed. kindle the 
zeal of a controverfialiſt; but it ought not to 


rouſe the indignation, or arm the vengeance of 


the magiſtrate. Here many, Iam aware, will 
-reply, © It is not the religion of Papiſts, it is 
„their politics which we dread *. Their ack- 
5 nowledgement of a foreign dominion and uſur- 

* pation, the enterpriſing and ambitious ſpirit of 
4 their clergy, their lofty ideas and arbitra- 
8 ry doctrines on the 1 of ee and 
ny} | "Ng laſthy, 


0 Back kose 8 8 Dean Te- Dr. Prius, 7 
85. Brief Conſuta tion, 1751. ch | 
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BE . 
« laſtly, the reſtleſs and turbulent conduct of - 
„Roman Catholics towards Proteſtant gover: 
„ ngrs; theſe, they exclaim, are the motives of 
our jealouſy and apprehenfions.; againſt theſe 
* we have been forced to guard by penal laws.” 


„That Roman Catholics acknow- ge of 

ledge a foreign dominion, it may e mini. 
appear effrontery in me to deny, if the number of 

thoſe be confidgred who have | affirmed it. I do 
however deny it and am convinced that a charge 
ſo inyidious could never have gained credit for a 
moment, without a moſt impudent miſrepreſen- 
tation of the Roman Catholic doctrine concern; 
ing the Papal prerogativef. For this end, all 
the low arts of controverſy, from the barefaced 


lie to the more ſubtle perverſion of language from 
its ordinary meaning, have heen 8 The 
acknowledgment of a purely piritual juriſdiction 
in a foreign Biſhop, has been called a ſubmiſſion 
to foreign dominion, .. Roman Catholics do in- 

deed attributę to the Biſhop of Rome ſome prey 
þ __ LE; Mt ape 


1 T fap the Raman Carkolis dorine, not the opintons of Ro- 
mith divines, on this ſubject. Of theſe, many at the time of the 
Reformation, and long after, aſcribed to the Pope a real foreign 
dominion, that of depoſing Princes in caſes of hereſy and apoſtacy:. 
But that opinion, Which has been Jong obſolete, was never 2 
dered as one of the necefſary terms of Catholic "communion, or as 
a teſt of Romiſh orthodoxy; Though, out of Prance, they wha 
affirmed the depoſing power were very, perhaps moſt numerous, 
yet there were never wanting among Catholics, oppoſers of a 
doctrine entirely repugnant to the dignity and ſovereigniy of kings, 
At — r it would be as difcul to —— amon — an 
apologiſt for the depoſin er of the „as it wo to 
find rand — — of the dackine, that dominion is 

founded on grace. Formerly, both opinions had their followers, 
not only in 4. but in practice. 45 a folly, therefore, or ra- 
ther it is an injuſtice, to confound the opinions of Roman Catho- 
lies with the articles of Roman Catholic belief, and to make the 
whole body of Catholics reſponſible for the abſurdities of theit 
ſchoolmen. On ſuch principles, the Church of England, and every 
Proteſtant Church, would have much to anſwer for. . 


* 


— 
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over the reſt of Chriſtian Prelates. By that au- 
thoxity he can neither moleſt the perſons, nor in- 


him. In aſpect of both of theſe, every Catholic 
Prelate is wholly independent on the Pope; and 


if independent on the Pope in that which bit 7 


tutes the twofold object of dothinion, how can 


he be ſaid to be ſubject to a foreign dominion? 
But to have ſtared in this light the 1 


Catholics concerning the Papal primary, wo 
have never anſwered the views of their enemies, 


as it would never have wy” the paſſions ot 


the multitude. For this 5 — — e, fubmiſon to 
B 


the ſpiritual Juriſdiction ign Biſhop, was 
conſtrued rio a transfer of eivi 3 

him; and by the officivus ſubſtitution of expre 
foros more egit than what were uſed b 


| Catholies, his people jras brought in guilt | 
n 7 2 


abetting foreign 5 power and uſurpatio 
fophifiry equally difingenuous and eee 
ed calling that advration which ſhould 

by the more qualified term veneration, or re- 
pelt, it has been attempted to prove, that the Pa- 
piſt who honours the departed ſpirits of virtuous 
men, is as blind and as criminal as the Pagan 
who bows down before his idol to adore it “. It 
is painful to obſerve in human nature ſo much 


illiberality mingled with ſo much animokity CE 


and ſtill more - melancholy, - to. diſcover theſe 
ſhades in ſome of the moſt enlightened characters 
of this cauntry. 


After theſe complaints of the ;njuſtice of anti- 


r writers, in e the tenet of Papal ſux 
17 n 


Brief Conant, A, rs af 


Pr. Forteus, Lord heſter. 1 it 227 his 270 5, by ip er- | 
empliſies the precept yr $t. Pa to a Chriſtian Biſhop ? *« Do the 


«a work of an Eyangelilt, make full proof f of thy miniſtry,” 4 Tim, 


iv. v. g. 


of authority, not however in pol matters, 


vade the property, of thoſe who are ſubject io 


— 
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* 
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ary, it will be expected that T ſhall Nate the 
oman Catholic belief on this point with greater 


fidelity. This*I will "readily do, after —_— 


the reader that he need not fear being invol 


in a labyrinth of controverſy, though on a ſub- 
ject on which ſo many hundred volumes have 


been written. Prom this 


- 


—· K 
Where armies whole baye funk,* ce 


I wiſh to keep clear; ſolely intending to review 
the Popiſh doctrine, not as conformable to Reve- 
lation, but as connected with the political inte- 
„„ 
The Author. of Chriſtianity neither exerciſed 
himſelf, nor imparted to his followers, gt Gra 
ere- 


& 3% 
* 


f whey of earthly dominion. The Apoſtle t 
0 


te, from whom the Biſhops of Rome claim their 
ſupremacy, having received from his Maſter no- 
thing more than ſpiritual juriſdiction, theſe can- 
not pretend to inherit from their apoftolical re- 
decefſor thoſe powers which he never pofſefſed. 
Conformably to theſe principles, the preſent race 
of Catholics, whatever may e been the opini- 
ons of their anceſtors, allows not to the Pope any 
authority which may inrerfere with the exerciſe 
of the civit power. They bow with conſcienti- 
ous ſubmiſſion to the civil as well as ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction, and maintain the reſpective indepen- 
dence of each, in the execution of thoſe ordinan- 
ces, the enforcement of thoſe ſanctions, and the 


_ diſcharge of thofe offices; which have been com- 


mitted by Heaven to either their political or ec- 
clefiaſtical rulers. They openly profeſs obedience 
to the laws of the land, from which they affirm. 
that no Papal diſpenfation can abſolve them. In 
ſhore, they rejett all the antiquated claims 3 am- 
i ; 5 5 | „ 2 RG gents (6h 4 DRLCIONS 


* Pargdiſe Loſt, b. ii. v. 30. 
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bieious Pontifs, to either a direct or indirect do- 
minion in temporals “. 

gut while they acknowledge a foreign power 
6 ſuperior to the ſovereignty of the kingdom, 
they cannot complain if the laws of that king- 
e dom will not treat them on the footing of 
* good ſubjects +.” A foreign power! Who 
ald imagine that the enlightened author of 
Commentaries en the Laws of England would have de- 
ſcended to ſo pitiful an equivoque, and ſheltering 
himſelf, under that 2guryoque, would have infiquy 
ated. a charge, wh dieb 65 fair and manly argu- 
ments be knew it was impoſſihlę to ſupport ? If 
there be any force in the above cited words, tq 
prove what the author intended, jt is neceſſary, 
that by a foreign power we ſhould underſtand a 
power veſted in ſome foreigner over the fortunes 
or perſons of his Majeſty's ſubjects. 2 1 is then 

a foreign power of this deſeription acknowledg- 
ed by Roman Catholics ? For an anſwer, I refer 
to the oath of allegiance tendered to Roman 
Catholics in 1787; J refer to the courts in which 
that teſt has been ſubſcribed by all the nohility, 
gentry, and clergy of that profefhon, who have 
unanimouſly and folemnly diſayowed wy foreign 
power which Judge Blackſtone tells us they all 
= Wande As I mean not to war with the 
| dead, 


* 1 will be yain to look for theſe ideas of a diſtinction between 
the Church and State, in the duſty tomes of ſchoolmen and caftr- 
iſs : theſe were in general prepoſſeſſed with all the prejudices of 
their age in favour of the Court of Rome, and were themſelves 
more immediately ſubjected to its tyranny. Yet that the indepen- 
dence of crowned heads was known and maintained even in the 
darkeſt ages, is apparent from the annals of our own country, froin 
thoſe of Paten and of the Empire. I do not pretend that this 
ſentiment was entertained fo. univerſally as at this day; that it in- 
fluenced every meaſure which was agitated, or determined every 
difference which aroſe between the Church and the State. I only 
aſſert, that' the ſentiment was not unknown, ang that it was not 
proſcribed by the religion of the times. 
+ Blackſtone, b. ir. c. 4. 
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3 dead, it is unneceſſary to examine here, whether 
| it was ignorance or, a worſe motive that influ- 
enced the Judge, in a charge at once ſo pointed 
and ſo ill founded. It is more material to ob- 
ſerve how violent, how rooted, and how preva- 
jent muſt be the animoſity of this nation againſt 
Papiſts, when one of the firſt characters in it, 
pech as a ſcholar and a magiſtrate, was ſo little 
free from it as we have juſt ſeen. 
Thę authority of the. Pope, whateyer be i menen 
tent, being wholly ſpiritual, both in its origin 
and its uſe, can never diſconcert the counſels, 
F or obſtruct the operations, of the Sovereign. 
| The Prince and the Pontiff have diſtinct juriſ- 
| dictions, diſtin objects in view ; and, to attain - 
9 theſe, haye recourſe. to different. methods. 'The 
; primacy of the Pope, therefore, cannot. be ſupe- 
rior to the ſpvereignty of the kingdom; nor can 
the acknowledgment of it, without a moſt ex- 
traordinary figure in language, be conſtrued into 
| a ſubmiſhon to foreign dominion. For, after all, | 
| in what does this primacy conſiſt? If we confi- 1 
x der the original tenure of it, prior to the conceſ- = 
5 ſions made in its favour both by Church and 
| State, we ſhall find it to conſiſt, not in any one 
| individual act of ſpiritual juriſdiction, which 
ö another prelate may not exerciſe in particular 
5 circumſtances ; but in that ſpecial obligation, hy 
Which the Pope i is bound in ſtrict Juſtice, and ex 
Ih officio, above other Biſhops, to maintain the pu- 
rity of religious doctrine, and the obſervance 
of general diſcipline throughout. the Chriſtian 
Church. Now the epiſcopal prerogative of main- 
taining faith and diſcipline, which, exerciſed 
throughout Chriſtendom, conſtitutes the Papal 
| ſupremacy, is, I ſuſpect, afferted by our own 
7 Prelates within - their reſpective diſtricts. as in- 
fependent gn the Crown. 1. am ſure it has been 
| | | 2821 ale 
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nis Majeſty's right to the whole executive pow- 


WW. WM 
afſerted by their predecefſors* z and in Scotland 


it is notorious, that the Kirk has ever proteſted 
its independence on the magiſtrate in ecclehaſti- 


'eal matters. How therefore the foreign claim of 
© ſpiritual juriſdiction, which is actually exer- 


eiſed with independence on the Prince by his 
own ſubjects, can affect the ſovereignty, of the 


Kingdom, or degrade the majeſty of the throne, 


is what I am unable to comprehend. , 


hut it may be pretended, that Roman Catho- 
lies are -obnoxious to government for denying 


the eceleſiaſtical ſupremacy of the King. If, b 

the regal ſupremacy, we underſtand that unli- 
mited power over the Church, which was conferred 
on Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, by their re- 
ſpective Parliaments, and whieh conſtitutes the 


Prince the fountain of all ecclefiaſtical juriſdie- 


tion, and authoriſes him © ts reform, order, &c. 
all ſuch errors, hereſies, &c. which by any ſpi- 


* ritual authority may lawfully be reformed,” 


it-is true, Roman Catholics do not acknowledge 
ſuch a fupremacy. They attribute to the King 
the utmoſt extent of temporal power whieh the 


conſtitution allows him; but the grigin and ex- 


erciſe of ſpiritual power, they believe to refide 


exclufively in that order of men whieh is diſtin- 


guiſbed by the name of Clergy. Whether to main- 
tain this be a wrcked error , which it certainly is 


in England; or whether it be not, as it cer- 


tainly is not out of England; is by no means 
the queſtion. What I contend for at preſent is, 
that this error is perfectly harmleſs ina political 
Point of view. It neither queſtions nor impugns 


er, 


„ Archbiſhop Wake, cited by Colliet, Vol. II. Eecleſ. Hift. p. 
89. Biſhop Sttlingfleet. Eccleſiaſtital Oaſes, p 327. Biſbop An- 
erews againſt Bellarmine, p. 367 ; with all the Pielates of thay 
and the tcllowing reign. _ | | ; 

- + See the ſecond Canon, 1603. 


1 
er; and to his conflitutional ſhare of the legilla» 


a tive authority in theſe | kingdoms. It [oppoſes 

. IT not his claim to the honour of being the firſt 

2 magiſtrate of the people, nor does it :evridlas de- 
f prive him of any of aUrititages which con- 4 


* tridute to the authority. and grandeur af mu- 
is narchs. The end and. benefit of government | 
= are, to ſecure the perſons and property of thote 1 
A who live under lit from the attacks of vivience | 
and ambition: for this purpoſe men have afla- 
_ ciated together, have ſubmitted to the control 
of lau, and ſurrendered their pri rate rights 
for the enjoymeant of publie juſtice and ſecurity. 
To theſe views'of fociety, and the means of at- 
taining them, I am unable to diſoo ver what: ob- 
ſtruction ariſes from à denial of che ecelefiaffi- 
cal ſu of Kings. If Roman Catholics fe- 
nied to the Prince: any prerogative, by which he 
might be enabled more effectualty to diſcharge 
the duties of royalty, in this ſuppaſtion they 
ought: to be compeiſed to a doctrine 
inconſiſtent with Tivil allegiance. - But this can- 
not be pretended, unleſs it be thought that obe- 
dience to the laws can only be enforced hy ex- 
communication, and other acts of ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction. Few will doubt; whether Henry VII, 
without the aid of a ſpiritual tupremacy, : found | 
himſelf leſs enabled to afford protection to his 
ſubjects, or to maintain public tranquillity and 
order, than his ſon Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
inveſted, as cheſe were, with the awful character 
of Head of the Charck of England: +: 
It muſt not be imagi ned, that the guilt of re- 
| fung to acknowledge the King's fupremacy; as 
ex in Acts of — has been atways 
confined to thoſe of the Romiſh perſuaſion. The 
arrogant aſſumption of this fingular prerogative 
was no ſooner. knen to the world, than it ex- 
cited either rhe indignation or aftorifhnient of 
: every 


ed £95. 38. > r S and & 
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every Proteſtant t of: England: all che difch« 
ples of Luther and Calvin were highly diſſatisſied 
with this unprecedented regulation of the Eng: 
Iiſh Church, or rather of the Engliſh Parliament. 
Even of the Engliſh Proteſtants themſelves, ſome 
of confiderable reputation, befides the whole nu- 
merous ſect of Puritans, refuſed the oath of ſu+ 
premacy at the beginning of Qyeen Elizabeth's 
reign *. A doctrine ſo extraordinary, a doctrine 
blaſphemous and ſaecrilegious, to uſe the epithets 
applied to it by an eminent reformer f, could 
never have originated but in the impetuous paſ- 
ſions of Henry, and the ductile fervility of Cran- 
mer; nor could the :p;ous views of the Prince and 
Primate fail to be ſeconded by the flattery of a 
Parliament, of which both; the political and re: 
ligious creed ſeems to have been borrowed from 
the ſehool of the Florentine philoſopher. 
But whatever might be the ori Een of Henry's 
pretenfion, and that of his ſucceſſors, to ecclefr- 
aſtical ſupremacy, this is certain, that ſuch pre- 
tenſion was admitted by none but by their: Sir | 
ſubjects. Other Princes, beſides Henry and his 
children, embraced the religion of Proteſtants; | 
but of theſe, none aſſumed the title of Head of the 
, Church. Neither the ambition of kings, nor the 
flattery of their miniſters, produced any thing in 
that age ſimilar to this extrayagance of our eoun- 
trymen: among all the reformed, they alone had 
the ſagacity to diſcover, the credulity to believe; 
and the confidence to ſwear, that kings are com- 
petent to © reform all hereſies and errors. and 
to act as Judges in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes.” In 
rejecting the doctrines of Proteſtants, a Papiſt 


may be encouraged by the countenance of his 
| own 


* Preface to Dr 3 s Reply to the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
| Concerning the Oath, 1567. Neale's Hiſtory of the Puritans. 


t Calvin in Amos, c. vii. 
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juſtices held their commiſſions for the peace. Re- 


A 


own ſectaries ; for rejecting the King's ſuprema- 
ey, he has the additional authority of every re- 
formed church but that of Englanßccg 
They who obſerve the more moderate ſenti- 
ments of the preſent; day concerning the eccleſi- 
aſtical power of our. Kings, will, be perſuaded 
with difficulty that a, ſeripus claim to ſpiritual 
juriſdiction was really made by; their, predeceſy 


_ ſors. - Let ſuch, if ſueh thete he, only look into 
the ſtatute book , let them only conſult the hiſ- 


tory of thoſe. times, and they will ſee, if ang 
comment be wanted on the ſtatutes of Henry, 
Edward, and Elizabeth, whether it may not be 
beſt found in the conduct of theſe Princes in 
church, affairs. I ſay, then, that the power at- 
tributed to the above-mentioned Princes by their 
reſpective Parliaments, was ſtrictly ſpiritual, and 
the ſouree from which all ſpiritual power, to he 
exerciſed in the nation, was derived. Extraor- 
dinary as that grant appears to us, and almoſt 


incredible; yet, whether we; conſider the-probar | 


ble intention of thoſe who. made it, ox the obhvi- 


ous meaning of the terms in which it was made; 


the evidence of ſuch a grant is inconteſtihle. By 
it, the Church, which had long triumphed over 
the State, was eompletely ſubjected to the tempo 
ral power: its canons were exchanged for ſta- 
tutes, its mixed government was converted into 
deſpotiſm, and its miniſters held their juriſdic- 
tion by the ſame precarious tenure by which the 


ligion was degraded. into ſtate-policy ; and that 
conſtitution of Church and State, which the au- 
thor of The Leviathan t has ſince ingeniouſly de- 
lineated and elaborately extolled, then ſubſiſted 
in reality. + ee cla Ul 
That 
_ * 24 Hen. VIII. c. xii. & xix. . 25 Hen. VIII. c. Xi. 37 Hen. 


VIII. c. xvii. 1 Ed. VI. c. ii. 1 Elz. c. 1. 
+ Leviathan, Part III. c. 42. | 
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| be queſtioned, whether the monſtrous doctrine of 


tutes enacted: under the three firſt Proteſtant 


faſhion, was alone ſubverſive of that tranſcendent 


rituatconcerns, was denied by few, if by any, 


[ & 1]. 
That the clergy of Henry and Edward eon- 


curred in theſe wild notions of the Court and 
Parliament, cannot be doubted. It may however 


à lay ſupremacy ſurvived long the oath enacted . . 
to fupport it in the firſt year of Elizabeth. Its ab- 
ſurdity was ſo manifeſt, that even the impudence 
of thoſe times bluſhed at it. Early in the reign 
of that princeſs, and during its progreſs, an at- 
tentive obſerver. will remark ſymptoms in the 
clergy, of a diſpoſition to claim certain ſpiritual 
powers f, independently of their ſupreme Governeſs, 
m all ecclefiaſtical things or tauſes,* Under the reign 
of James I, and that of his ſon, the a 
was in its glory; and during that period; bot 

the language and ſentiments of ehurchmen were 
little conſiſtent with either the oaths or the ſta- 


Princes, on the ſubject of ſupremacy. The di- 
vine rights of Biſhops, which then came into 


and ſupreme power in ſpiritual matters, which 
it was the avowed object of former legiſlatures 
to eſtabliſh. This divine right, which inferred 
the independence of Biſhops on the King in ſpi- 


of thoſe who affected to appear orthodox. Theſe 
explained the King's ſupremacy as confiſting in 
the government of all eccleſiaſtical perſons withs 
in his Majeſty's dominions, in the execution of 
the eceleſiaſtieal canons, and in the protection 
and ſupport of the eceleſiaſtieal eſtabliſhment. 
The regal e chus explained and un- 
45 arne 


+ 4 to the Declaration of my Lord Abbot of Weſtminſles, ; 
by Dr. Horn, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 1 564, f. 96, 108. Dr. Had- 
don's Letter to Ofona, Biſhop of Sylvez in Portugal, 1563. Arch- 
biſhop Parker's Expoſition of the 37th Article, 1562, and his ad- 
dition to the beginning of the 2qth Article, 1 571 , are all mays f 
this aſſertion. | | 
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aid; FOR athoioderd by che Puritans. 

Theſe ſectaries, ſatisfied with the comment of 
Archbiſhup Parker on the 27th Article, and with 
the injunctions of Elizabeth, ſcrupled not to take 
the onth of ſupremacy in a meaning whieh the 
werds certainly ſeemed to exclude; In this qua- 
Jifted ſenſe, Roman Catholics alſo admit the 
King's ſupremacy “, although they have never ta- 
ken the aath preſpribed by law: for, as che form 
of. that oathi firſt appeared, it oontained ſuch 
doctrine: as even Proteſtants turned aſide from 
with difguft. It might indeed expreſs one mean- 
ing; and be ſab ſcribed in another: but, notwith- 
ſtanding on one hand the example of the Puti- 
tans, and on the other the ſuppoſed difregard of” 
vaths made to heretics, Roman Catholics have 
never conſented to ſubſcribe an oath in a ſenſe 
contradictory to that which the words exhibit in 
their obvious acceptation. Moreover, the vath- 
implied, and ftiH continues to imply, a denial of 
that ſpiritual juriſdiction over the Chriſtian 
Church which all Catholics maintain to be veſted 
in the Biſhop.of Rome. For theſe reaſons they 
have uniformly reſuſed the oaths of ſupremacy. 
Let rere an oath ſo framed as to expreſs the King's 
esceleſiaſlieal prerogative, in the manner in whieh 
it is defined in the appendix to the 35th Article, I 
think I could pledge myſelf for it being 8 5 


P Enory Uitholic | in England. 
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ſiſtent. The ſame voice, whith pro- Giri 24 

claims the ambitious and enterprifing jc Slag 

ſ pirit of 1 W rh inform 5 4s 
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* Abbot Pekenham, « at ihe be ping of the reign [bf Elizabedk, | 
offered 10 the) Biſnop of Wincheſter to take an oath oxpreiſi e of 
the Qu title io ſupteme of rhis rem, and all her 

Wed de tos dominions, and o <6 ſovereignty over all perſons born 
gr in the realm, Whether eccleſiaſtics or laymen. 1 g 
Reply, as cited above, P 14. | 
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us alſo, in the ſame breath, that they are ſlaves to 
a foreign Pontif, to whom they pay a fabiniffion's ; 
liftle leſs than abject ſeryility. _ In-this'/inſtance;'' 
as in many others, the violeuce of the accuſersis/ 
more remarkable than their conſiſtency, and ren- 
ders their evidence ſuſpicious or incredible Ido 
not deny that the | Romiſh' clergy is ambitious.” 
Ambition is a principle inherent in our nature; 
but that this paſſion is either the effect of religion 
in a Popiſh clergyman, or that it burns inore 
fiercely in his breaſt than in that of another man, 
this I deny. Among all the calumnies forged in 
this land of liberality againſt Papiſts, T have not 
yet diſcovered any that directly charges their re. 
ligion with encouraging men:to become ambiti- 
ous: It is not Popery,” then, which kindles am- 
bition in its 8 ; it is paſſion; andcthis be- 
ing a principle common to all, we are not au- 
thoriſed to confine the reproach of ambition: to 
ang particular body of men, 40 21 
But it will be aſked, Did not the dergyiot! the: 
Church of Rome, previous to the Reformation, at- 
tain to a moſt exorbitant dominion over all ranks 
and conditions of men; a dominion repugnant 
to the moderation of its profeſſion, and to the 
rights of ſovereign princes? I confeſs that it did. 
Yet, granting this, I admit not the concluſion, 


which is, that Roman Catholic churchmen: are 


more diſtinguiſhed by a ſpirit of ambition and en- 
terpriſe than the reſt of men. It ſhould be remem-! 
bered that Papiſts have ſubſiſted during a much 
longer period than Chriſtians of any other deno- 
mination. Popery, in, the annals of its eſtabliſh- 
ment, comprebends many of the moſt important 
revolutions in the hiftory of mankind; the fall of 
the Weſtern Empire, the origin of the feudal in- 
ſtitutions, the wild projects of the cruſaders, and 
the univerſal ſpread of ignorance and barbariſm 
over Europe. In all theſe events the Church of 
Rome was deeply intereſted. It has ſtood theke 

| fore 
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fore, in more complicated relations to the civil 
power, than any other religious ſyſtem of the 
preſępt time. Where then is the wonder, if, in 
the courſe of an eſtabliſhment above fout times 
more ancient. than that of the Reformation, its 
hierarchy ſhould. have been ſo; fortunately cir-, 
cumftanced, as to gain an aſcendant over;the, 
other orders of ſociety ? In the perpetual Huctu- 
ation, of ancient. gavernments, we oblerye ſome- 
times the. prince, ſometimes the nobles, and at 
other times the people, preponderate in the ſcale 
of power. It is not therefore extraordinary, that, 
in a ſueceſſion of ages, the Clergy ſhould find itſelf 
ſo ſituated in regard of the State, as to be able 
© incline the balante in favour of the Church. 
Surely that is a furly, cynical philoſophy, which 
accounts, for events by aſcribing them to cauſes, . 
not Up moſt, probable, but the moſt criminal, 
and which allows men no, means, of becoming 
ſycceſsful, but ſuch as are connected with vice. 
Men are vicious enough in reality: for the ho- 
nour then of human nature, let us not imagine 
them more guilty than they actually are. Wo 
The exaltation of the Romiſh clergy to that 
high degree of grandeur and dominion: which 
it poſſeſſed in the middle ages, is a ſingular 
phænomenon in hiſtory.” The principal cauſes 
of that exaltation, originated in the ſtate of 
ſociety and polity “ in Europe, and not in 

5 = Ugh e the 
It is beyotid a dohbt, that the feudal government was bigbly 
favourable to the aggrandizement of the clergy. Firſt, The heads 
of both ſecular and regular clergy were Barons, and from their. 
numerous fiefs derived all that . Ae and 1 which 
ariſe from extenſive landed property. Secondly, The Church, in 
thoſe times of univerſal rapine and ere was, by its immu- 
nities,” ſecured in the peaceable enjoyment of its — los, That 
ſecurity it extended to its vaſſals, and alſo to mati others, who 
ſurrendered their lands, and even their perſons, into the hands of 
the Church, that they might be ſafe under the ſhadow, of je pri- 


[0%] 
the influence of the eſtabliſhed reBgion.. *Stibara' 


theſe cauſes, whith God forbid, exiſt again, in 


the ſame extent, I doubt not but that the ſame 
effects would a We become 'vifible, eren 
might then be the ſyſtem of religion fupp 

by W Where einge are ſo conſtituted, that 355 
ane ſide is ignorance without inſtruction or edu- 
_ and on the re is found er will del and 


norance and inexperience, in the evaluaice er 
human affairs, will always de overmatched by. 

knowledge and ability; and in every conteſt, th he! 
latter are found to acquire an aſcendant over'the 
former *. It was the misfortune of the middle 
ages, that in them none but clergymen were fit- 
ted by their education for the' management of 
any bufineſs, except war. Theſe the goyern-. 
ment was neceſſitated to employ on all occafions, 
where addreſs or information was required. 
From them amballadors were appointed to con- 


duct 


vileges. Thins u ae Radu the CA 
| kings was ſo much circamſcribed, al goiy, could neither protect 
the innocent, nor puniſh the guilty. Many, therefore, of their 
ſubjeQs fought protection from the hurch 3 2 naturally I. en 
transferred to it ſome portion of that allegiance which they ow 
to the crown. Fourthly, The king and dhe nobiliny confidered 
each other, with ſome reafon, as hoſtile and rival powers. Each 
ſolicited the favour and intereſt of the Church againſt its enemy; 
and, from this ſituation, it was impoſſible that the Church ſhould 
not acquire a conſiderable degree of political inffuence. Fifchly,: 
Under the feudal anarchy, none but clergymen enjoying perſonal 
ſecurity, they alone had an rtunity to cultivate the arts. 
Their ſuperiority to the xefl of the community, in this particular, 
muſt have rendered them frequently neceffyry to the e and 
muſt have procured them all that diſtinction which is Tv 0 the 
learded i in a barbarous age, 

O impotence of mind, in body 

But what is ſtren 1 — hare 

„ a 

But to ſubſerve, where wiſdom bears command. MI Lx 0 
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- duft- almoſt every negoelation of importance. 
In that feebleneſs of a feudal adminiſtration, 
where the king was controlled by the combina- 
tion of a formidable ariſtoeracy ever jealous of 
his prerogative, the clergy muſt have been pbſ- 
ſeſſed of powerful intereſt ; nor would the Court 
be unwilling to purchaſe the direction of it, by 
liberal grants of honours and privileges. The 


nobility, conſcious of inferiority in point of li- 


terary and ſeientiße aequirements, and alfo of 
political ability, looked up to churehmen with 

2 high degree of veneration. To theſe, they 
were indebted for the education of their chil- 


dren; all the learning of the times, however in- 


conſidęrable, being wholly eonfined to church- 
men. The people derived from the elergy, not 


only the benefits of religion, but alſo in ſome 
degree the comforts of ſociety, as ſar as theſe de- 
pended on public tranquillity. Both by profef- 
fion and intereſt, the elergy was led to difcour- 


age all wars, as well public, between ſovereign 


princes, as private, between the nobles. With 


this view, it forbad, in many Councils, all war- 
like operations to be carried on at certain ſea - 
ſons of the year; and with the ſame laudable de- 
fign, it eſtabliſhed the celebrated truce of God. 


The Prelates not only endeavoured to prevent 


the frequency of wars, but alſo to ſoften the ri- 


gours and ſooth the ferocity of eonqueſt. They 


recommended or enjoined the manumiſſion of 


ſlaves; and, on many occahons, they ſold the 
late belonging to their churches, to procure the 


iberty of captives. The privilege of aſylum, an- 


nexed to many churehes, though at laſt flagrant- 
ly abuſed, was originally intended to afford pro- 
tection to the weak and defenceleſs, againſt the 
violence of the times. Even Tome of the en- 
croachments of the epiſcopal order on the civil 
power, appear to have priginated-in zealous - 
8 . of | Well 
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_ well, meant ** to obtain on eſtabliſn tian- 


quillity by means, it muſt be owned, not per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the independence of tempo- 


ral princes. In the revenues of every church, a 


part was allotted for the relief of the poor, and 
was diſtributed among them by the clergy. Hoſ- 
pitals, for the reception of the aged and infirm, 
were commonly erected by churchmen, and were 


_ always under the inſpection and government of 


that order. It is not wonderful that they Who 


contributed by different ways to the good of the 


. community, ſhould have obtained from it reſpect 
and eſteem. And if to theſe confiderations we 
add the benefits derived from the clergy. by in- 
ſtruction, by pleading in the (courts of juſtice, 
by the practice of phyſic, by the tuition of youth, 
and by the diſcharge of the firſt offices of ſtate, 
in all which they were either ſolely or principally 
Employed it muſt be obvious, that an order of 
men ſo 3 uſeful to ſociety, would ac- 
Pie no inconſiderablę | ck of influence over 
When government anſwers not the end for 
1 it was inſtituted, the enjoyment of peace, 
and the protęction of property, little reverence 
or ſubmiſſion Will, be ſhown to it: and if theſe 
advantages be obtained, either wholly or in part, 
from another body of men, the attachment to 
government will be logſened, and transferred to 
that body, as a reward of the henefits diſpenſed 
by it. The aggrandiſement therefore of the cler- 


g, muſt be attributed to the weakneſs of the 
magiſtrate, the turbulence of the nobility, the 
peculiar advantages, of churchmen, advantages 
.that aroſe from' the calamity of the times, ra- 


ther than to I know not what i imaginary ambi- 


tion, of which the exiſtence is without proof, 
and the ſucceſs without example. | 


The ignorance of the age alſo operated i in aner 


ther manner towards che preponderance of. ec- 
Fs N clefiaſtical 
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clefiaſtical power: it not only prevented the diſ-— 
 covery of many errors and prejudices in the 
minds of men, but gave authority to thoſe pte 
judices, by eftabliſhing the credit of the very 
ſources of them. Theſe were the Decretals and 
the Decree of Gratian. Both encouraged Popes 
to invade the rights of biſhops, and both autho- 
rifed the encroachments of churchmen on the 
- prefogative of princes. That the reafon of men 
ſhould have been fo unenlightened,; as not to diſ- 
cern the eſſential and important claim of ſove- 
reigns to the dependence of every member pf 
the: community, is the moſt convincing proof 
that can be defired of the darkneſs of that age. 
Of men ſ6'beifighted; and fo littte acquainted 
with the firſt principles of civil policy, it cannot 
be. expected: they ſnould have bęen critics ſuffici- 
ent to diſcover the forgery of the ſpurious de- 
crete e 0 a SIP NG 19 0G on * 
uperſtition, the offspring of ignorante and 
barbariſſir, concurted with che above-mentioned 
eauſes tò impreſs the people with a greater degree 
of fubmiſſion to the prieſthood; than religion 
either requires or approves. Among” a barba- 
rous' people, the prieſt is always an object of pat 
tieular yeneration.. Beſides the authority which 
he commands as a miniſter of religion, he'is alfo 
diſtinguiſhed by all that reſpect and reverence 
- which ſuperſtition never fails to create and attri- 
bute to the prieftly order. Tacitus informs us, 
that the Aden (erna paid great deference 
to their prieſts ; and that by theſe the order of the 
national aſſembly was regulated“. It is not 
wonderful that our anceſtors, deſcended from 
the very people of whom Tacitus ſpeaks, ſhould, 
after their converſion to Chriſtianity, continue 
to treat their prieſts with fingular e 
„a: o 2h = ba. haves Bo in. 
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and alloy them a place in the great aſſemhly of 
the nation. On fuch .oecafions, their ſuperior 
acquirements in literature, their education and 
capacity for buſineſs, could not fail ta command 
heck. reſper? and intereſt from thoſe. who were 
gqeſtitute of theſe improvements: nor muſt it be 
omitted, that, beſides the operation of all theſe 
eneral cauſes, there were many accidental cixcum- 
3 which contributed to the exaltation of 
the clergy in particular States. Theſe might he 
eafily pointed out by the hiſtorian. +. 1, 
Thus, from the collected efficacy af ſo man 
different cauſes, or rather from 4 liverfited 
enabled to account for that mighty aſcendant 
which the clergy gained, during the dark ages, 
over all ranks of men. Nor will the philoſopher, 
from this view of things, be inclined to reproach 
tlie Re wi clergy of ele days, with any dange> 
tous ſpirit of enterpriſe or ambition. The clergy 
of the reformed churches, had it then exiſted, 
would, with the ſame advantages, have. arrived 
at the ſame degree of ſpiritual domination 
| ON, it has not, is owing more to, the general 
ſpread of knowledge among us, than to any ſupe-. 
riotity over the ancient clergy, in point gf humi- 
Tity or moderation 
It is therefore idle to affect to diſcover, in the 


profound policy of churchmen, the ſource of 
that exorbitant. greatnefs at which, they arrived 
in the middle ages. Nothing but. religious pr 
judices of a moſt malignant, kind eapld have fo 
far blinded the reaſon of men, in this age of 
boaſted philoſophy, as to prevent them from diſ- 
covering the true cauſe of this fingular event. 
No deep: laid ſcheme of policy has yet been judg- 
ed bre I to explain the formidable powers pf 
the feudal Barons, the riſe and progreſs of the 
prerogatiye of Kings, with the triumph * the 
25 ER Law | þ | atter 
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latter over the numerous and valuable privileges 
of the Nobles. In the inveſtigation of theſe: im- 
— facts, we ean exert. à ſagacity, almoſt 


- 


ordering on refinement, to mark - the. natural 


operation of eireumſtances peculiar to the man- 


ners of the times: but, in accounting for the ex- 


altation of the elergy in the ages of ignorane 


and barbariſm, we are unable to proceed with- 
out the aſſiſtanee of a plot, in which -the contri- 
vance and ſucceſs. ate equally | inconceivable. 
Yet, were the reality of this imaginary plot al- 
lowed, nothing would be gained; for it-will re- 
to believe that a body of men, deſtitute of an 
armed foreę, ſhould; by mere dint: of political 
dexterity, wreſt from monarchs a conſiderable 
part of their juriſdiction, and aſſert to themſelves 
an abſolute indęependenee on them. 3 
gary 


quire all the credulity, even of the middle ages, 


| but the blindeſt and moſt yulgar hi, 


liſten with patience to ſuch viſionary 3 


It has frequently been objected to the Komi 


clergy, that its atabition is ſuch as to aſpire 
_ openly to an independence on the ftate, to dif- 


claim the obligation of the laws, and refuſe to 
contribute towards the exigencies of government. 
—[. anſwer. If the Romiſh clergy has not de- 
clined the advantages which. were offered to it; 
if it has not cenfured the laws of Juſtinian and 
other prices, as too favourable to churchmen; 
and if it has not always preferred the public 
good to the intereſt of its own order: it only fol 
Jows, that it is like other men, or other bodies of 
men. A defire to obtain partieular advantages 


to ourſelves, is ſo natural to the mind of man, 
that its effects muſt be ſtrongly felt in every ſo- 


ciety; and wherever numerous bodies of men are 
collected into diſtinct clafſes, whoſe common in- 
tereſt may be affected by particular laws and re- 


gulations, it has been found, that. ſuch claſſes of 
; men 
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emen love in all ages been active in trying to 58. | 
tain peculiar privileges to their own order, at 
the ex pence of all others in the community. The 
ame page of hiſtory that records the multiplied 
-exemptions of 'Romiſh eeeleſiaſtics, has alſo re- 
torded the ' indiſcriminate facility of kings and 
nobles in granting them. Could it be expected 

that, when princes were weak enough to ſuffer 


the clergy to withdraw themſelves from their 


temporal juriſdiction, and even to add the ſanc- 
tion of law to ſuch immunity, the latter would 
be too difintereſted to embrace ſo flattering a dif- 
tinction? Men in general are nothing leſs than 
Philoſophers: they may applaud in theory the 
virtues of moderation and contentment ; yet a 
regard for theſe will have little influence on their 
conduct, and will ſeldom reſtrain them from 
the purſuit of any eonſiderable advantage. 1 
2 of marſkind at large, ney” of its indivi- 
uals. 

Tbe enormous ruth therefore of: the Romiſh 
:elergy, in extending the authority of the ſpiri- 
tual courts beyond due bounds, amounts to no 
more than that the ehurehmen of that time did 
exactly what any other body of men would have 
done in the ſame cireumſtances; they only ga- 
thered the ſpontaneeus fruits of the ighoranee 
and ſuperſtit; on of the age. Had they excited 
wars, extinguithed- letters, or propagated that 
'barbariſm which overſpread the face of Europe, 
they might with ſome colour of juſtice be re- 
proached with the conſequences of thoſe evils : 
but he who is not an entire ſtranger to candour, 
will readily allow, that the clergy were the Only 
people who either poſſeſſed themſelves any degree 
of civility, or who endeavoured to diffuſe it 
among others. It may then without prejudice 
be affirmed, that a Proteſtant clergy would bave 


been n equally: ambitious, with the ſame motives 
27 
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to inſpire, and. the: ſame adyantages to fimulats f 
its ambition unn | 
—_—_ hiſtory, ok the 5 aha I ts. 
| not find the -clergy>to have been more moderate, 
whatever compliments it may have recei yed from 
the partiality of friends for the merit of diſtin- 
guiſnhed moderation x. The eceleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion, the right of ſanctuary, the extenſion” of 
prohibited degreęs, and every abuſe of the anci- 
_ ent, eſtabliſhment, . might have remained to this n 
L day, if the removal of theſe; had depended on the 
i difintereſtednels of the-Proteſtant clergy: What 
was it but the clamour of this body which pre- 
vented the N of aſylums till the reign 
of James 121. What gther cauſe but this, ob- 
ſtructed the removal of many ecelęſiaſtical abuſes 
which have ſurvived-the ancient hierarchy. To 
form an idea of the, miderate ambition of a Proteſ- 
tant clergy, we need only to obſerye what that 
moderation was, under the reign of Charles I. 
and the primacy of Archbiſhop Laud. A learned 
hiſtorian 4 informs us, that 0 while the Prelates 
6 were ſo liberal in raiſing the Crown at the ex- 
£ pence of public liberty, they made no ſeruple 
* of encroaching themſelyes on the royal rights 
6c the moſt. inconteſtable, in order to exalt the 


1 hierarchy, and Procure.to their own order do- : 1 


6 minion an independence. All the doctrines 
> - *.which 
* Tudpe Blackſtone — layiſhed very warm. but not. v a 
225 raiſe on the conduct of the eſfabliſhed clergy. His x3 
begyrie diſplays no uncommon or peculiar excellence, which ei- 
ther is not, or may not be, poſſeſſed by others, except one, that 
++ they pride themſelves in nothing more juſtly, than in being true 
members of the Church empharically by law eſtabliſhed.” 
. + Pegge's Account of the Right of Sanctuary, Art, [ Ar- 
chzologia, Vol VIII. 178). 
t Hume, Vol. VI. p. 293, and p. 88, ſpeaking of the condu@ 
of the Scotch miniſters, ſays, Scarcely duriog the darkeſt ni 
* of Papal ſpperſtition, are there found ſuch inſtances. of guet 
« encroachments, as the annals of Scotland- preſent to us ue 
* that period.” 5 : 
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„ which the Romiſh Church had borrowed from 
_ ſome of the Fathers, and which freed the ſpi- 
+ ritual from fubordination to the-eivil power, 
ere now adopted by the Church, and inter- 
woven with her political and religious tenets.” 
The proceedings of the General Aſſembly in Seot- | 
Hand, about the ſame time, and the bold preten- - 
fonts of its miniſters to independence on their 
Prinee, ſhow that ambition is not the infirmity 
of Popiſh clorgymen alone f. It is true, the lat- 
ter have attainedto a greater degree of power 
khan the Proteſtant churehmen have yet arrived 
at. This however is not à proof that the am- 
' bition of Popiſh eccleſiaſties was greater, but 
that the enterpriſes of a Proteſtant clergy have 
Been leſd ſucceſbful, ot He Os | 
Where the nature and end of government are 
well underſtood, where the operations of that go- 
vernment are directed with a ſtrong band, and 
where the church is confined within the limits 
appointed by its founder, there the clergy, what- 
"ever be its religion, will be compelled'ts yield 
odedienee; and, whatever its ambition, will be 
never able to invade. the prerogative of kings. 
Even they who preelaim loudeſt the eteroach- 
ments of the Popifſh clergy, cannot deny it to 
have been uniformly obedient to their temporal 
'rulers, through a ſueceſſion of ſeveral ages. The 
Greek Prelates, while they profeſſed the religion 
of Rome, ſeem never to have attempted any 
thing againſt the civil juriſdiction of the Em- 
perors“. Nor did ſuch attempts occur to the 
Weſtern eceleſiaſtics till about the tenth cgatury. 


Wd . 


4 This is evicent from almoſt every page of a work of King 
Charles I. ſtill extant, ard entitled, A large Declaration concerning 
the late Tumults in Scotlund. 1639. | 


__ ® Puckeridge, Biſhcp of Roc eſter, bi c 8, P 170, of his 
Apology for Barclay. Fleury, Diſcours me ſur I'tliftoire Eccle- 
__ 3 '% | Bs Soo er Go OY 5 
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Then, indeed, the ſeeble goyernment of princes,” 
the ignorance of the*laity,” and conſequently its 
incompetence to preſeribe any uſeful or FatinkÞ : 
forms of Juſtice, with! the advantage which -the'* 
clergy gnjoyed,' of poſſeſſing a more perfect 
ſyſtem of pr ruiderice than way known in the 


lay courts; aFeoncurred 1 extend the limits of 


eccleſiaſtical Jurifdittion. obferving the if. 
dom e of the Aerill ons in the F into 
courts, men began to perceive the peceffity t 
deſerting the mattial tribunals of the barons,” 

and of recurxing toithe former, till the latter were 
amendedl. Even through the darkneſs of that pe- 
riod, men were able to ſee hom abſurd were the 
judicial proceedings. of a ſeudal ſovereign, by” 
which force and chance were made arbiters of: 
right and wrong, of truth and falſehood; and: 
by which the error or iniquity: of. a ſenterice was. 


lest irremediable, being ſubjett to the review of 


no ſuperior court f. Over fuch a. rival, the eccle- 
ſtaſtical law gained an eafy triumph. The pen 
ple could nat heſitate to whom they ſhould have 
recourfe for advice, and to e they ſhould. 
look up for decifion, in any intricate ox impar- 


tant concern. When theend of a judicial court» | 


was not at al, or but imperfectly ſutfilled by 25 
ih digeſted regulations of Miterate princes, wh 
can wonder 1 if the community turned from them 
with diſguſt, to the more rational inſtitutes! of 3 
ecclefiaſtical law? 

To account for this general varia lt 'of the 
public in favour of the courts and legal determi- 
nations of CNY it is 9 to 7 


7 
- 


+ lt is furprifing that Dr. Robertſon, who pourtrays in theſe 
dilguitng colours 155 picture of feudal law, and who contraſts with 
it the ſuperiar excellence of the canon law, could not aceount for 
the univerſal prevalence of the latter during the dark ages, withont 


_ the chimerical fon of a plot, in which et Clurchnon INNS 


Pope at their head, confpired againſt: 2 


_- © — — — — 4 


eee eee eee ieee 
Bed ideas dn The ou patt of the charges 


See, doc oman Catholics, reviewed 


| trines | of Ro- in theſe pages, is ſuch that men af 


nan Catholics 


on the i: Sieg a 7. 75 7. W 
of bo plead guilty to them. The ambition 
Sz ghee? of Romiſh clergymen, the intolerance 


7 


48 he independent juriſdict ion of the Latin clergy was the 
* Fruit of time, accident, and of their on induſtry,” ſays Mr. 
Gibbon, c xx. . PTE wee. 
e Raynal, Doctor Robertſon, . and Judge Blackſtone. . | 

uwe's Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 330. Gibbon, ol. VI. p. 110. 
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ligians are ſubject. to human paſſions and, inbr- , 
mities ; and narrow is the temper of that mind 
which, from” ſach infirmities, preſumes to argus 
againſt the nature and e of any particu- : 
lar religion.” 

I confeſs then that many Cath6lic divines babe 
entertained lofty ideas, and have delivered "arBi-: 
trary doctrines, on the fub ject of government: 2 
ſo alſo have the divines o the Church of Eng- 
land, and of other reformed Churches. I hat 
Papifts hive maintained fometimes with, and” 
at other times extravagantly 2opular and ſediri- 
obs tenets concerning the relative dutſes of kings 
and fubſkels wants no proof in a land where” 
every tale of Popiſh unprincipledneſs 1 is cager] * 
liſtened to, and fondly believed. But meg is ie 
the Papiſt only who has felt the goad of ambiti- 
on'?* has he Alone thrown down the fences of 
liberty ? or has he only betrayed' a rude con- 
tempt of lawful authority : They were not Ca- 
tholies' who flattered the two firſt of the Stuarts 
by exaggerated details of kingly power, who ſhe” 
the blood'of Sidney and of Nack and who ca- 
nonized the deere ng doctrines I paſſive obe- 
dience and noti-refiftance. Nor were they Catho-. » 
lics, who, in the Taft century, ſubverted the con- 
ſtitution of England; who, impatient of the re- 
ſtraints of law, indulged a ſpirit of wild and un- 
controlled licentioufneſs.” Nor do I recollect. 
that Catholics, in whatever age they firſt became | 
known,” affalled the thropes of Princes, under * 
the' pretence of pious zeal, or that they piopa- 
gated their creed by war and bloodſhed. A 55 
volution, or 4 reformation,” in religion, enforced 
by tumult and rebellion, is not without prece- 
dent Ayo that precedent wilt not . W is, 


«+ 4, ## 


wry, te dominion of walken refit old 
be 
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be ſo ſtrong as to make us e eflecty.. - 
to the religion of Papiſts, which, when, others. 
are concerned, ue more kindly attribute ta the 

violence of their paſſions. When we hear of Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects ho have dethroned their ſove- 

* | | * EKU 

reighs, or ol Proteſtant Princes. hd have Füllaue 
_ their people, we are diligently cautioned not ta 
Infer that tyranny or rebellion; is gncquraged by 
the tenets of Proteſtantiſm, but, that ſuch crime: 
ariſe frem that weakneſs and depravity which are 


= T7 "=: 


common to Cathglics no leſs than to Proteſtants, 


This, it muſt be owned, is a Yery ſatisfactory, 
plea... But why is the poor Papiſt excladed from 
the adyantage of it? Has he no trials to encoun- 
ter, no weaknefſes to ſurmount ?_. Are. Papiſts. 
alone ſuch exact obſervets of moral duty, as ne- 
ver to diſregard the admonitions öf their reli: 
gion? Muſt the religion of the latter be anſwer 
able for every folly and every crime, While that 
of Proteſtants may be exculpated by alleging tb 
_ welkknown perverſity of mankind ?—lt is hard 
to ſay on this occafion, whether the injuſtice or 
n be more remarkable. 
But what are the lofty ideas of Roman Catho- 
lies on the ſubject of government ?—They are 
the long-exploded opinions of /e Catholic 
ſchoolmen. and canoniſts; the ſubordination of 
the civil to the ſpiritual juriſdiction; the depo- 
ſing power of the Pope, and conſequently the, 
open avowal of an authority independent of, and 
ſuperior to, the magiſtrate. It is true theſe opi+, . 
nions were formerly maintained by ſome indivi- 

duals, never by the whole body of Roman Catho- 
lics. We can. trace their riſe and progreſs, and 
at laſt their decline. . They were never conſi- 
dered as terms of Catholic .communign ;.;and,, 
though ſupported by great numbers, were reject- 
ed by Hr kts orthodoxy is unimpeached. 
Modern writ rs, I know, among the — 
my ve 


5 gerate the ignorance, t 


depofing doctrine, — the firſt appearance of it 


11 


ha > exerted all their i ingenuity and eloquende to , 


perſuade us that the /aboye-mentioned . opinions 


. —_ as univerſally ſubſeribed by,all Catholies 
from the eleventh century to the Reformation, as 


the ein of tranſubſtantiatian or Papal ſupre- 


ſuch writers, the views; are too inte- 


reſted and . ſuſpicious to obtain an immediate, 
unreſerved aſſent. It is eafy to diſoover the rea- 


ſons by which Proteſtants are led to place in the 


moſt contemptible , light, the ſtate of learning 
ng religion in Feen in the ages prior to the 
fixteenth, eentuify.: roportion as they exag- 
vo immorality anduper- 

ſtition of the Weſtern world under a Popiſh. eſta- 
bliſhment, they fondly, hope to excite the grati- 
tude of mankind for 6. bleſſings of ſcience, mo- 


| ralify, and Fligion, diffuſed. by the Rotormpatt-, 


0 
But let it not imagines: 3 were the 


33 * derived from the Reformation, that the 


people of Europe wanted its propitious light to 
diſcern the principles of an equal well-conftituted 
government. Europe had been long acquainted 
with the profeſſion and practice of Popery, before 
it had occaſion to complain of the ambition of 
its prelates, or the encroachments of Rome. Dur- 
ing that period, the independence of ſovereigns, 


and the ſubmiſſion of churehmen to their prin- 


ces, were acknowledged and enforced. To. what 


cauſes'the church owed its ſubſequent aggrandiſe- 
ment, and its miniſters theirſextenfive immuni- 


ties, has been explained aboye. That however 
in every age, from the [eleventh to the fixteenth 


century, the rights of princes were avowed and 
defended; in oppoſition to Papal pretenfions, ap · 


pears to be SON from the e e 


tions. 
A very reſpe dable oppoßtion was made to the 


under 
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under the pontificnte of Gregory VII, tin the lt 
uſe made of it by Clement VIII, and that through 
the moſt triumphant period af papal dominatioi. 
aſſert this che more confidently, becauſe it is 
what has been conſeſſed by a learned Prelate of 
the Church of England, notwithſtanding all*the 
prepoſſeſſion of the times in which he lived 
againſt Papiſts “. In all the diſputes between 
dome and the Empire, there were never wanting 
numerous friends to the latter, who reproached 
tlie Pontifs with their uſurped greatnęſs, and who 
contraſtett their eagerneſs td riſe to that bad 
* emſhence, with the unambitious conduct of 
their predeceſſors. In England, the graſping pb- 
liey of Rome was frequently withſtood, and miglit 
always have been withſtood, had not our weak, 
3mpolitic princes often purchaſed the intereſt of 
the Pontif, by the ſacrifice of their prerogative, 
and of the national independence f. Whoever 
is converſant in our hiſtory, muſt be ſenſible of 
the truth of this remark. The united evidence 
of parliamentary records and ancient hiſtories, - 
confirms it in the moſt ſatisfattory manner. In 
the hiſtory of France, not a ſew inftances may 
be tracec of the intruſive interferences of Popes 
in civil matters. This remark applies with equal 
truth to the hiſtory of Spain, and of the republic 


„Book I c. viii, of Biſhop .Packeridge's Defence of Barclay. 
Alſo Fra Paolo, a; name dear to Proteltants, in his Defence of 
 Gex/on, London, 1607, fol 89, b. ſays of the Popes having, de- 
poſed Princes: It hath not been uſed before the year of grace 
*« one thouſand ; and after it hath been put in practice by the 
«+: Bifk>ps of Rome, due refiſtance hath: always been made, when- 
N. ſoe ver they buſed their lawful POW the reft * Which 
Philip the Pair made to. Boniface VIII, and Lewis XII to Ju- 
9 hs, lte 10 Ther Which this commonwealth [Venice] doth uſe 
* at this prefent, is well commended by Richeome [a ſeſuit I. 
-- + Mart. Paris ad- an. 1246, rela es a fingular inſtance of this 
. impolicy.in-Heney III.; and Cotton's Abridgment. 47 and 30 of 
Edvard] contains remarkable inſtances of a fimilar weakneſs 
even in that politic and magnatimons Prince. | 
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of "Vehjee ** yet! de ate aussi by an authöf, 
whofe name and veracity are highly reſpected i in. 5 
England, that neither the Venetians, the French, 
nor © Spanitirds,” have ever atknow! dged the 
preten ons of che Roman Pontifs to temporal do- 
minion . We _ 865 therefore; DIES af] 
from artienlar papal uſurpation, exhi- 
bited in E Aland Fog k athe countties,, to 9 
hi e ee of thoſe countries in Beg 
doctrines on Which {uct ufurpa tions were av 
ed. *Mbft uf the cangnifts, 1070 we e * Ki 
thofe of the clergy. whe were led tersfted 
views to exalt the) prerogative of Rome, Wien, 
= = RY tempo pelt and depoſing_p power. of f 

| Fn numbers of civilians 100 
ale nd rinces with their no- 
bles, that power Abe enied +. It could not 
then be conſidered a3 an eſſentiat article of. the 
Popiſſi ereetl If che belief of the depoſing das- 
trine be not an artléle of Roman Catho ic fait] 
nor à nebeſſary condition of tommunion with 
Fapfſts, as it evidently is not, with What juſtice 
is their relghn faid to reſcribe to all its 1 5 
ſors x cent ſo hoſtile” # the ſaverei gn ings, 
and the indept dende of nations? eie Faith of 
Rome is widely different from the policy of Rome, 
from the fancies of her ſchoolmen, br the adu- 
lation of her canonifſts : theſe may be artaignsd; 
the former cannot. The Church of Rqme is not 
more reſponfible for the courtly doQtines of Bel- 
larmine and other dependents, than the Kirk of 
Scorland is for the fanatieiſm of Jolin Knox, or 

9 | 


* Hidboire the Dicesene pt Paul V; & ls. Kepublique Je Ve- 
niſe, par Fra P aolo, p. 4 N 10 15127, 225, D. Bois, Dean of | 
Canterbury, nder Ames a3. theſs words i in one of his. ſermons: * 
« This intruſion on the gs of Caſar is thou tprjuf} and un- 
1 27 even by the e and, year yy ans; in France, 
e common emce, inary Prigfts in 
4 + Vit Sermon on the 23d — after rinity, - - 
ſhop Pucketidge, in the GO above Cited. 
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the Church of England for the extravagan es af 
thoſe among her divines, Who, in the laf bis 
tur z; afſerted the divine right, of kings. 
That the Biſhop. of Rome therefore is oa 
tuted, by divine appointment, Lord. o f the kings 
of the earth, is ſo far from being univerſally be- 
"Jieved b Papiſts, that it is not even a commonly 
receiyed opinion among them. Whey the 
and authority of A Roman Pontif. were =-_ 
with far ge eater reverence. than! in the prefent: age, | 
Peu, in this country, and} in their ex iring mo- | 
ments, did Romiſh clergymen proteſt their readi- 
neſs to 'Yepel any invaſion, though aria by 
the Pope; againſt this king Pius V. excom- 
municated, and attempted. t e Queen Eli- 
zabethi: yet, of one hundred and twenty-four 
prieſts who were executed in her reign, not one 
denied, änd ſew there were who did not openly 
confeſs, the. legality, of her it] to the crown®; 
ſo. ineffectual, at that time, were papal bulls to 
withdraw Catholic ſubjects from their allegiance, 
and to transfer it to a Pope. To confirm, the 
truth of what is here advanced, it is ſurely unne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the oath impoſed on Pa- 
piſts by 18. Geo. III, which diſavows all temporal 
power of Pius VI, has Been cheerfully ſubſcribed 


I by every { Catholic throughout this kingdom. 


It is a fayourite idea of many Proteſtant wri- 
ters, that Pbpery and arbitrary power are inſepa- 
Tably connected together; that popety never fails 
to extinguiſh the ſpirit of liberty, and to rivet 
on its profeſſors the 3 of political, as well 97 

4 - 108 


. Memoirs of Miſſionary Prięſts, printed in 1741, collected from 
authentic records; manuſcripts, relations of eye · witneſſes, &xc.— 
See the Preface and Inttoduction, p. 10. The editor of Jeniſon': 
Maorraim ve, in Oates's Plot, printed in 1679, ſpeaking of the 7 
| ſecular clergy, p. 8, ſays, They perſuaded thoſe here in | 
« land, of their own ſect and profeſſion, to quiet Tab 9 
« and cop in the mA: of Queen Elizabeth.” . 
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of religiousbondage. They,who wiſh to propagate , 


this unfounded op non, do not reflect, that the 
Roman Catholic was the religion of Europe, when 
the prerogative of, ſovereigns was the moſt limited, 
when the free conſtitution of our Saxon anceſtors 
was in full vigour, and Magna Charta was wreſted Re. 
by Popiſh Barons from a daſtardly tyrant. The 
cities of Italy, in the twelfth and thirteenth en- 2 
turies, profeſſed the religion of Rome, when they 
contended with the Empire for their liberties; 


and when, notwithſtanding a powerful oppoſition, 
they at laſt obtained them. The States of Swil- 
ſerland, during the two Ae ee preceding 
the Reformation, enjoyed a freedom of govern- 
ment which Proteſtantiſm has not improved i 

thoſe cantons wherein it has been ſinee eſtabliſhed, 


The Roman Catholic ſubjects of Philip IT, in the 


Netherlands, were not leſs impatient of ſervitude, 
nor leſs active in reſiſting it, than the free ſpirits 
of Calyiniſm*. The late outery of the French 
againſt arbitrary power has not been filenced, nor 
have their exertions in the cauſe of liberty been re- 
ſtrained, by the voice of Popery; and if the con- 
duct of the French clergy, on this oeeaſion, be 


compared with that of our churchmen at the Re- 


volution, I believe the former will not be found 
to ſuffer by the compariſqn. If an credit there- 
fore he given to the hiſtory ef paſt ages, it will 
appear 14 Catholies are not leſs friends to li- 
berty, and have not leſs diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in that glorious cauſe, than the patriots of the Re- 
formation. In the days of Popery, Tyler and 
Cade delivered, in rudeand violent language, the 
ſame popular ſentiments which have been fince 


recommended by the ſmoother eloquence of Mil»: 
ton and Locke. Ne great might pe thek 


darkneſs 


4 Recueil de pluſieurs ap tis 6 dev rains Ke. fut fur 0 5 
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darknefs that oyerfpreacd Europe, yet men were 
not to wait for the dawn ef Proteſtantifin, to 
teach them the rights of ſubjects, the JaWfulneſs 
of refiflance, and the value of a free government. 
Thefe' points were not indeed ſo deeply inveſti- 
5 ted,” nor ſo ably ſupported, as they Have been 


nce that period: yet, before the Reformation, 
| Pap! fls enjoyed common ſenſe ; and this was ſuf- 
| Heient fo teach them that all poyer priginates 
ſrom the Tropf that it is a truſt committed to 
the magiſtrate for the benefit of the community, 
and, when peryerted to its detriment, may be ret 


voked by it, and mpdifef anew. Of theſe prin- 


ciples, our Catholic anceſtors might know with- 
out much reaſoning, and feel the truth, though 


may wers unable to ifluſtrate them with the per- 


pieuity and force of nipdern compoſition *. 
When we take a comprehenfive view of both 
the religion and policy of Roman Catholic States; 
when we find the former as filent as the thirty“ 
nine articles are on the ſubject of civil -govert- 
ment; and when we ſee Catholics, like Proteſ- 

tant ſubjects, live, ſome under a limited, others 
under an abſoJute conſtitation ; we do not ea- 
fly conceive upon what grounds their religion 
has been judged more friendly to Mlavery, than 
that of Proteſtants. They who are" loudeſt in 
the cry againſt Popery and arbitrary power, ate 
' Hlent as to the proofs by which an aceuſation ſo 
odious ought to be ſupported. But the argu- 
ments of cqntrovertifts, it ſhould be remember- 


5 


* « To whom do we owe Magna Cbaria, but to our Popiſh 
« Barors, long befare the Reformation? And were there not as 
mary ard as frequent ſtruggles in thoſe Catholic times as fince ?” 
Lord Lanſdown's ſpeech on the bill againſt occaſional conformity, 
1719. The fame teſtimony appears in the ſpeech of Mr. Lock: 


were, one of the mai agers againſt Dr. Sacheverel, and is admitted 
by Sir Simon Harcar rt, in his reply to the managers. Sce Pr. 


Sac bever I's 7 rial, F- 34» 185. #8 
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ed, ate often leſs apt to afford canvidtion, thay 


to inſtil prejudice into the mind; not fo mut 


calculated to ſatisfy the reafon bf tlie pffloſo- 


pher, as, to inflamé the paſſions of the yulgar, 
e who would appreciate rhe argtimehts'of: Pro- 
nd eee ee 7, would'probably, 
find thoſe to be moſt FHeqichtty urged, of Which 


the whole foreę confiſts in calling Roman 'Ca- 


tholics idolaters, flaves, and, abqwe all, Polli. 

he application of this laſt term of reprogel, iy 

ngularly 'ufeful to eoncitiate belief to the moſt 
monftrous abſurdity, or the moſt abſurd cytuni- 
ny. Let a man be called a Papiſt, and noevi- 
dence will be required to convict him of bigotry, 
ſuperſtition, or idolatry. , This devoted and ex- 
ecrated name implies all theſe, and indeed eyery 
other quality that can excite the pity, or proyoke 
the fcorn, of a Proteſtant. While the idea of a 
Papiſt is ſuch with the multitude, little learning 


or ingenuity is requiſite to ſubſtantiate an charge 


againſt him, however improbable or chimerical. 
That mind which can digeſt the belief of Popiſh 
idolatry and faithlefineſs to heretics, will ſwallow 
eagerly this article of Proteſtant orthodoxy, that 
& all Papiſts are ſlaves.” | „„ 
Let were we to ſuppoſe, what is not true, that 
Roman Catholie canons, ſermons, and univerſi- 
ties, had . ſanctioned with their united ſuffrages 


the doctrine of uncondiriongl ſuhmiſſion, ſtill [ 


maintain it, Popary ought not to be thought 


more friendly to deſpotic government than thbe 


eſtabliſhed religion of England. From all the 
ahove-mentioned authorities, it was proved to 
demonſtration, on the trial of Nr. Sacheverel, by 
the Doctor's counſel, that abſolute, unrefiſting 
ſubmiſſion, had been the doctrine of the Church 
of England?. Her ſons may indeed fritter away 


by 


* Sacheyere!'s Trial, kb dr. 
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by ingenious explanations, the tenets of ancient, 


orthodoxy, and may piouſſy attempt to extenu- 
ate the errors, or palliate the exceſſes, of a fond 
parent; but it is in vain, while homilies and 


< articles, while ſo many archbiſhops and biſhops 


and the univerſity, all affert the doctrine of 


« non-refiſtance to the ſupreme power“. Pro- 
teſtantiſm, it ſeems, had been the religion of Eng- 
liſhmen above a century before it gave them that 
liberty which. ſome writers, doubtleſs preſuming 
on our ignorance, or our credulity, would have 
us believe is exeluſively the fair and genuine off- 
ſpring of Reformation. Indeed we were ſo far from 
taſting more abundantly the ſweets of liberty un- 
der our Proteſtant goyernors, that, were the hiſ- 
torian called on to fix the period of Engliſh hiſto- 
ry the leaf} propitious to freedom, he would moſt 
aſſuredly name the reigns immediately ſucceed- 
ing the Reformation. The deſpotiſm of our go- 
yernment under Elizabeth, is well known; and, 
under the milder ſway of her royal brother, Ed- 
ward, ſlavery in all its horrors was legally eſta- 
bliſhed throughout England, as the ſtate to which 
all yagrants were to be reduced, - | 

Such are the inſtances, ſtill on record, of the 
free, genius of Proteſtantiſm. I am aware the 
glorious Revolution will be pointed to with triumph, 
as an atonement for all the attempts ever made 
by. our Proteſtant kings againſt the rights of the 
people. While I wiſh not to leſſen the impor- 
tance, or undervalue the bleſſings, of that great 
event, I cannot help obſerving, that it was cer- 
tainly cauſed by an abhorrence rather of Popery 
than of deſpotiſm ; more by an apprehenſion for 
the eſtabliſhment, than for the conſtitution ; in 


ſhort, 


Lord Haverſham's ſpeech on the firſt article of the impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheverel./ Alſo Mrs. Macaulay's Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Let. I. p 4. fo Y b 

+ 1 Edward XI. F. 3. ls 
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ſhort, that it was the effect of more bigotry than 
patriotiſm. The Revolution however was a mo 

diſtinguiſhed benefit to the people of England, 
although the motiyes by which they were led. 
who conducted it, might have been more pure, 
more liberal, and conſequently more honoura? 
ble. The Revolution is commonly deſcribed 
to be a miraculous deliverance of the nation from Popery: + 
and arbitrary. power f. But who will believe the 


Revolution was mir aculous, who has learned that | 1 


James, the ſole ſupport of Popery and arbitrary 
power, was deſerted by his army and fleet, and 
that the whole force of boch was at . diſpoſal | 
of his enemy ? | 


Nec Deus interfit, nif FILA yindice 4 


That this kingdom was delivered by che mira- 
culbus reyolution from Popery and abitrary pow- 
er,. is true ; but that Po and arbitrary power 
are the ſame, or that they are inſęeparably uni- 

ted, notwithſtanding the pig authority that in- 
finuates it, is a miſtake. Yet this popular error, 
the reverend andright reyerend preachers of anni- 
verſary ſermons have not failed to promote with 
all the ardour of - interefted eloquenee. Theſe 
pious and venerable fathers of the church may 
poſſibly take ſcandal at a raſh, ungparded aſſer⸗ 
tion of Sir William Blackſtone J, in his Com- 
mentaries, that, by the Revolution, our con- 

* ſtitution has only been regenerated, as it were, 
and re-eſtabliſhed on the principles of our 
Popiſh Saxon anceſtors.” If there be any truth 
in this . a remark certainly not busse | 

by 


*The Prince of 3 in his PN inſiſted more  fogch- 
bly on the danger of the Proteſtant religion than of the govern» 
ment. He well knew the effe of religious Fame was RE 
than of political impreſſions, See Art. i: | 

+ Proclamation of Lords and Commany, Febt. 1 13, 3, 1684-9. 


I Vol. IV. p. 420. 
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by the partiality of Sir W iltiam to Rumzn. Ca⸗ 
tholics, it ſhould ſeem 'that Popery and liberty) 
are not leſs confiſtent, nor leſs compatible wit 
each other, than Popery and . — power. 
There was a time when the prejudice of our 
eee en was not indeed lefs violent, but en- 
tirely different, if not entirely contrary to that 
which at preſent operates againſt Roman Ca- 
tholics. Whoever reads the Engliſh divines of 
the laſt century, will find them uniformly agree- 
ing in theſe points: that Papiſts maintained the 
doctrine of reſiſtancę; that their ſchoolmen pla- 
ced the origin of all power in the people; and 


that the e writers againſt paſſive obedience, 


borrowed their arguments from Parſons and other 
Fopiſh authors“. The aſſociation therefore of 
two ideas fo little agreeing, as thoſe of Popery 


and arbitrary power, would probably have never 


been made, if a regard to exact truth had been 
confidered, rather than anjmoſity againſt an ob- 
noxious and proſcribed ſeft. It is not however 
my defign to contraſt the bold and ſpirited poh- 
tions of Roman Catholics with the merk, paſſive 
NN of Enelith Proteſtants, or to exalt the re- 

—_ of Rome above that of England. I believe 

Chriſtianity i in general to be the friend of Li- 

berty; nor have any of its numerous and diſcor- 
dant creeds yet preſumed to cenſure the honour 
paid univerſally to this beneficent deity. All that 
I wiſh to prove, ſor to perſuade is another thing, 
is that Roman Catholics are, neither from prin- 
- * nor inclination, more enamoured, or even 


more patient of arbitrary power, than hroteſtantz. 
| It 


This is evident from the Fi * of Paſſrue m—_ rom the 

Reformation, 1689. See the Preface; and p 29 9.65 55, 3.124. 

Alfo'the Archbiſhep of Spalatro de Repub. Eccleſiattied, L. vi. c. 

2 n xix. Dr. Holden, an eminent Catholic divine, and author 

of Aralyſis Fidei, warmly ſrpports the original contract between 

* people and mag ſtrate, 5e alios quamplur;gns ſcriptores.' 
ü. c. 9. a 
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It is true that many nations, whoſe religion is 
Roman Catholic, at this day groan under the 


yoke of deſp otiſm. But; from this cireumſtance, 
to infer that deſpotiſm is che effect of the Romiſh 


religion, is ſhargeful bigotry. Pruſſia, Denmark! 


and Sweden, are not free governments; nor was 
England free till more than 4 oentùry aſter the 
introduction of the Reformation. If, therefore, 
there be a neceflary connexion between the poliey 
and religion of States, what becomes of the credit 
of Proteſtantiſm, for ever extolled as the guar- 
dian of civil, no leſs than of religious liberty? 
Why was freedom not introduced into this eoun- 
ys — with the Reformation? at leaſt, 
y was the ſeverity-of a Popiſh government not 
ſoftened by the mildneſs of ſucceeding Proteftan- 
tiſm, iriftead of being exaſperated as it wet pad 
inflamed to unmitigated deſ potiſm. 95 2 


They who have obſerved the at- e 
tachment of men, eſpecially of Catho- e 
lies, to their religion, and who have eds, and dif- 
learned from the polemics of the laſt — 
century, that Papiſts have aſſerted the * 
lawfulneſs of reſiſtance in practice, 7 
as well as theory, will, from theſe premiſes, con- 
fidently infer that Roman Catholics cannot be 
Fai ſubjects of a Proteſtant prince. Facts 
hover afford a firmer ground for opinion than 
the moſt ingenious ſpeculations. Men of re- 
finement frequently imagine connexions in na- 
ture which are contradicted by ſacts; and this 
happens eſpecially when theſe eonnexions ate 
eſtabliſhed on particular views of the objects 
thus connected. It is this narrow contracted 
view of Popery, while it is beheld through the 
fallacious medium of controverſy, which leads 
the mind into a thouſand falſe combinations and 
zaferences. en when, appreciated. by their 

| | - conformity 
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conformity with hiſtory and experience, are ſoon 
found to vaniſh © like the baſeleſs ſabrie of a 
*« yihon.” Jo reſolve therefore, in a ſatisfactory 
manner, this important queſtion," whether Ro- 
man Catholics may be good ſubjects of a - Proteſ- 
tant prince, the moſt obvious method is to en- 
uire what has been the political conduct of the 
Ronen Catholics of this country under their Pro- 
teſtant governors, from the time ob, the Refor - 
| mation. 
The only oppoſtion which Haar found From 
his Catholic ſubjects, was that of the northern 


counties for the reſtoration of - monaſteries, © 


Though it be allowed that the ſuppreſſion of theſe 
houſes was productive of general advantage to the 
State; yet, in conſequence of that meaſure, great 
temporary evil, and much partial inconvenience; 
were felt by individuals throughout the nation“, 
The hoſpitality of theſe communities was ſo ex- 
tenfive, and the relief deriyed from them to the 
indigent ſo liberal, that, to many, theſe appear 
to have operated as a diſcouragement of public 
induſtry. The country enjoyed, from a-neigh- 
bouring eonvent, all thę benefit of an opulent fa- 
mily refiding on its eſtate, and letting its lands 
to the tenant at a rent extremely reaſonable. 
yn nobility and gentry, by whoſe anceſtors . 
many of the houſes had been founded, poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome conſiderable privileges, and alſoftmo- 
luments, ariſing from theſe eſtabliſhments.” The 
ſupprethon of monaſteries muſt have affected in a 
certain degree the immediate and actual intereſts 
of all orders of men, and could not fail to exite 
among them a general diſſatisfaction. By it, 
ſome of the inſurgents were reduced to demand 
from government a home, others a ien. 


1 

* Huwe, Vol. TV. p. 326, x | 
+ — to Dr. vin Hiſtory of the ONES nf 
251, 2, ten thouſand perſons were reduced to diſtreſs, bY the final 


difſolution in 15 3 and the following year. 
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of which they had been deprived; while others 
concei ved thetaſelves authoriſed to claim for their 
families th& nights of their anceſtors, which they 
ſaw wantonly violated by the undiſtinguiſhed ſei- 
zure of. mottaſtic property. They did not erect 
the ſtandardlof revolt againſt Henry for his rup- 
pe. with; Rome, or for his pretenſions to the 
Tupremacyf, but for having . unjuſtly. ſacrificed 
their property, their intereſts, in ſhort, their ei- 
-vil and legal rights, to the avarice and rapacity 
of his courtiers. This was the real cauſe. of the 
Northern inſurrection}; in which, it muſt be 
owned, the complaints of the ſufferers were ſuch 
as juſtiſied their clamorous importunity for a 
ſpeedy redreſs. It is true, their attempt to pro- 
eure that redreſs was not conformable to the eſta- 
bliſhed forms of law: but reaſon and humanity 
will always make a wide diſtinction between the 
turbulence of an ambitious rebel, and the re- 
ſentment of an incenſed, becauſe injured, people. 
In the reign of Edward, it is notorious that the 
diſtprbances raiſed i the Weſt were owing more 
to civil than religious grievances. Mr. Hume 
has inveſtigated them with his wonted acuteneſs, 
in; his hiſtory“, and detailed them at ſome 
length. Religion on that, as well as on other 
— was made ſubſervient to policy, and 
was employed to inflame the diſcontents of 
the multitude. When the inſurgents were in 
confiderable force, and ſanguine in their expec- 
tations of ſucceſs, they added, to the liſt of their 
other grievances, the ſuppreſſion of ancient rites; 
yet their complaints were originally pointed 
en ineloſures and men appreſians * 
10 781 t 
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the gentiy.” The f̃eſtoration of Popery was not 
the cauſe nor the object of that inſurrection: 


Whoever caſts an eye on the Statute- bock, will 


Teadily perceive that the ſevereſt laws againſt Pa- 
piſts were enacted in the reign of Elizabeth; and, 
from this circumſtance, will be led to conelude 
that the behaviour of Papiſts, under that reign, 
muſt have been highly criminal to have exaſpe- 
rated the government to ſuch unufual violence. 
Let us then-examine what was the conduct of the 
body of Roman Catholics, under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Elizabeth. Notwithſtanding their power 
and numbers, both of which were formidable, 
they employed neither to diſtutb the ſucceſ- 
fion of that Princeſs to the throne of England. 
The Popiſh biſhops complimented her on her ac- 
ceffion to the royal dignity ; the nobility and peo- 
ple of that perſuaſion ' ſubmitted peacably to her 
rule, and paid every mark of allegiance whietk . 
could be expected from the moſt faithful and af- 
fectionate ſubjects. It may be ſaid, this &bedient 
ſubmiſſion was only yielded during the ſhort in- 
terval which paſſed between the ſucceſſion of the 
Queen and the eſtabliſhment of Proteſtantiſm; 
that is; before ſhe avowed her partiality to the 
Reformed. This however is not true. The obe- 


dience of Papiſts to the government of a Proteſ- 


tant Princeſs, continued at leaſt ten years un- 
queſtioned and unſuſpected. I add, that it con- 
tinued forty-four years; that is, during the long- 
extended period of Elizabeth's reign, without 
being once interrupted by the clamours of the'Po- 
-Piſh clergy, or once violated by the difloyalty of 
the Catholic body. Iſhaltnot ſhrink from the moſt 
minute inquiry into the conduct of Catholics, 
either in the rebellion of the North, the innume- 
_ Table plots attributed ta them by the credulity or 
malignity of Proteſtant hiſtorians, or in the con- 
ſpiracy of Babington. In none of theſe miſde- 
98 8 mnueanors 
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mrahors was the body either of Catholic laity r 


olergy concerned. The indtviduals who acted in 
theſe ſeenes were di ſoovered and puniſſied / On them, 
all :the guilt of conſpiey- and rebellion ought to 


have reſtede By what new code, then, of juſtice, 
was it extendetl' at that time to the whole 


race, as it has ſinee been tranfmitted to the 
defendants of that ude of Catholics? ' 2 
Relatively to the Northern reellion, 2323 | 

the two noble leaders in it were indeed Roman 
Catholics; yet it does not appear that they; ated 
in- concert with the body of Ragliſh Catholics; 
that they were either eneouraged or athſtedby 
them, or countenaneed by their elergy. The 
truth is, that the remote as well as immediate 
cauſes of that inſurrection were unconheted 
wie religion: they may be ſeen it our hiſtorians. 
On that oecaſion the Catholics expreſſed an un- 
felgned affection for the Queen-: they ſent to her 
the letters addteſſed to them by the rebels, and 
offered to employ both their lives and fortunes in 
her ſervice“. The bull of exeommunication and 
depoſition iffued by Pius V. againſt Elizabeth, 
produced no alteration in the behaviour of her 
Catholic ſubjects. They ſtill continued to yield 
the tribute of civil allegiance to her government: 

and very many, both prieſts and laymen, acknow- 
ledged openly the juſtice of her title, while they 


were ſuffering from the cruelty of her-laws for 


denying her ſpiritual ſupremacy: They there- 
fore who have attributed the Northern rebellion _ 
to the impotent denunciations of Pius's bull. 
have betrayed equal ignorance of hiſtory and 

chronology ; for, in fact, the Papal bull was not 
made public in England till after the rebellion 
of Lord Northumberland. This Nobleman and 
Cord Weſtmorland publiſhed a manifeſto. In it 


Ecards Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. p. 39% 


no, 
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no notice waggtaken of Pius's bull; on the con- 
trary, the Queen's title was admitted, which in 
the bull, was denied. I conceive myſelf therefore 
authoriſed to aſſert, that the intemperate zeal of 
Pius eauſed no abatement in the loyalty of Ro- 
man Catholics. The individuals of that com- 
munion began to think more freely and more 


Juſtly enn the eren of zap | 


priness. | 
If either ingination or. ſenſe. of duty had 


prompted the Enghſh Catholics to obey the Pa- 
pal mandate, and to renounce their allegiance to 
their Sovereign, doubtleſs theſe diſpoſitions 
would have appeared in the year 1388, when, by 
a powerful diverſion, they might have diſtreſſed 
Elizabeth, and perplexed the counſels of her mi- 
niſters. But the impartial teſtimony of Proteſ- 
tant hiſtorians: has Lonshhultier to Catholies on 


this occaſion, and has affirmed that not one of 
that perſuaſion diſcovered any ſymptom of eager- 


neſs to join the enemies of his country. Surely 


- the ſuppoſed attachment of Papiſts to Rome, and 
their diſaffection to heretical governors, would 


have been ſhown at a time when they were not 


only invited by opportunity, but encouraged by 
the proſpect of avenging the qruelty of a Moe 


perſecution. 
It was generally believed, throughout the reign 


of Elizabeth, that the eſtabliſhment of Engliſh 
ſeminaries on the continent, was made with 'a 


view to. inſtil into the minds of the Catholic 
youth, violent prejudices againſt the govern- 
ment of England, againſt the perſon of the Queen 


and her miniſters, as well as againſt the religion 


of their country*. The prevalence however of 


as apinion n was not conkned - to chat mien v it 
et”; 11514; -1..: hs 


„Letter of Sir Francis Walſingham, in Cabala, p. 372. pre 
amble to 27 Eliz, 2 proclamation, 1591. 85 
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Pf prieſt; henee the ſeverity with Which they arm 

the magiſtrate againſt him; and hence the ſan- 
quinary ſtatute of 25 Eliz. That, of Catholies, 
fo 


oreign countries, is not ſo much the effect of 
ehoice, as of necefſity. The firſt of Elizabeth 
impoſes the oath of ſupremaey on all graduates 
in the two univerſities; it alſo deprives of both 
real and perſonal eſtate, thoſe who feach or /prat 
in favour of the Papal ſupremacy. The fifth' of 
Elizabeth ſubjects the delinquent to the  additi- 
onal ſentence of a premunire. ' The twenty-third 
of the ſame reign eondgmns to impriſenment far 
a year, any ſehoelmaſfer who teaches contrary to 
the act; that is, who teaches the ſpiritual ſupre- 
maay of the Biſhop of Rome. By theſe acts, 2#- 
gravated farther by the 3 royal proclama- 
tions, Catholics were diſabled from givi. 

cation te their youth. Thus eireumffaneed 
unable to educate his ehildren at home, the poor 
oppreſſed Papiſt was · neceſſitated ts afk from fo- 


reign States, that moral and literary inſtruction . 
for his offspring, which was denied by his own! - 


country. Was it to be expected that the parent 
would obey a ſtatute which was an outrage on 
humanity, and which tended to draw upon his 


ſons à contempt of their ignorance, as well as a 


deteſtation of their religious principles? Heroie 


and Nature. From the time that the law againſt 
a foreign education in Popiſh ſeminaries was 
paſſed, till the preſent hour, when it ſtill remains 

a nn 1 R * an 


has ont inued to operate to the diſadyantage df 
Catholies, particularly clergymen, through a pe- 
riod of two hundred years. Hence that horfor 
with which our laws view the character of a . 


e gentry and elergy receive their education in 


ng edu- 
d, thus 


anceſtors of the preſent race of Catholies]! I ap- 
plaud that firmneſs, 1 admire that reſolution, 

which forbad you to reſpect an ordinance that 
itſelf reſpected not the higher authbrity of Got 


* 


wild notions of Papal prerogative, . But, that, in 
. return. for the protection afforded by Philip, the 
-- ſeminaries entertained views hoſtile to the peace 
and government of England; that they attempted 
tthemſelves, or encouraged others, to deſtroy Eli- 
Zabeth with her miniſters; or that they counte- 
nanced either the invaſion in 1588, or any other 

meditated by the Pope, or the King of Spain ;— 


„ „% 


an awful monument of the tyranny of princes 


and the ſervility of parliaments, Catholics have 


had the virtue to regard, more the diſcharge of 


parental. duties, than the; terrors of legal ,injuf- 
tice; and to brave, though. at the riſk of their 
=" Fortunes, all the vengeance of iniquity ſanRibed 
| and ſupported by law. 
By a ſtrange mixture of inhumanity and abſur- : 
dity, Roman Catholics were driven from our uni- 
verſities; and, for repairing to others, were made 


obnoxious to the laws of their country. They 


who, for the purpoſe of education, entered into 
the ſchools eſtabliſhed within the dominions of 

Philip, were viewed by Elizabeth with little leſs 

jealouſy, or leſs terror, than the formidable A 
mada itſelf. ; Conformably to the dark, infidious 
policy of Cecil, plots were pretended to be con- 
trived and diſcovered, in which the ſtudents were 
repreſented to have ruſhed from their ſeminaries, 
prepared, either by the dagger or by poiſon, to 
aſſaſſinate Elizabeth and her miniſters. Indeed 


I can belieye that theſe bore with indignant reluc- 


tance the violation of their rights, that they com- 
miſerated with juſt and generous feeling the mis- 
. Fortunes of the captive Queen of Scots, and that 


many of their teachers were intoxicated with the 


all this, though affirmed at that time by many 


of their enemies, and repeated with confidence by 


two late niſtorjans?, | is a groundleſs and malig- 
* nant 


. Hi m:, Vol V. P- 163 Mit Keralio, vol IV. p. 2775 8. 
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nant charge. They who are acquainted with the 
characters of Elizabeth and her ſervants, will' be 
led to ſuſpect the juſtice of that accuſation, which 
reſts only on the veracity of ſuch witneſſes. Yet 
it is not by ſuch infinuations, nor by the un- 
certainty. of 'mere negative arguments that the 
political innocence of the ſeminariſts is ſup- 
ported: + Parſons, Allen, and Fitzherbert, who 
all lived -in the very period of Elizabeth's reign 
the moſt fruitful in conſpiracies, have vindicated 
the honour of Catholic loyalty, and repelled with 
becoming ſpirit the calumnies of Cecil and his 
retainers. If the writings of the above-menti- 
oned authors were unknown to certain late hiſto- _ 
rians; the misfortune is that of the Catholics, and 
of truth : the public however ſhould be informed, 
that the numerous conſpiracies of Papiſts againſt 
Elizabeth, related by Proteſtant writers, and cre- 
dited by Proteſtant readers, were denied and diſ- 
3 by the Catholics of thoſe times; and 
that it is ungenerous to retail the convicted falſe- | 
hoods of a bigoted chronicler“, as matters equglly-- ß 
certain with the moſt authentic document ff *? 
hiſtory. In anſwer to the mulcpyet accounts of 
Popiſh plots againſt Elizabeth, I aſſert, excepting- 
that of Babington, in which a few of the Catholic © 
gentry were engaged, that not one is ſupported. by = 
ſuch evidence as ought to appear ſatisfactorf e 
an unprejudiced mind. e 
Thoſe of Throcmorton, Parry, and Sommer- 
ville, or Sommerfield, however confidently re- 
| 5 K 
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8 + Reſponſio ad edictum Elizabethæ, per Andream Philopatrum; 

N | that is, F. Parſons. —Apologia pro Seminariorum alumnis, D. 
Allen, 1583.— Fitzherbert's Defence of the Catholit” Cauſe, 1602 

in which the reader will find a reply to all the general, as well as 

7 particular, aſperſions of Roman Catholics on political grounds” 

1 * Speed, without producing a ſingle authority, has filled twelve 

h folio pages of his Chronicle with a narrative 0 Ho plots. It 

is the common ſtorehouſe for information on this ſubjeR, 
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lated dy Hume and Keralio, reſt on very ambi- v4 
guous and infufficient proofs, All the evidence: . 


of Thraemorton's plot is . duilt on his owHh 
confeſſion , a confeſhon exts 2 the rack, re- 
traced at his arraignment, repeated again on the 
proſpect of a pardon, and Jaftly Genlel at his ex- 
ution. Dr. Robertfon obſerves (indeed, who 
"muſt not obſerve it H that the matter of Throc- 
morton's confeſſion appears extremely impro- 
 bable*®. In regard to Parry, it is doubtful whe- 
ther he ever was a Roman Catholic. By the Ca- 
tholic exiles in France, he was confidered as an 
impoſtor, and as a man of no credit or principle. 
At his trial he retracted what he had before af- 
firmed, concerning the Pope and Cardinals ha- 
ving hired him to become the aflaſſin of Elizabeth. 


Camden and Echard inftinuate, that the plot of 


which Sommerville was accuſes, was the-inven- 
tion of Lord Leicefter, and was commonly be- 
| Heved to be ſuch. ' The French Ambaſſador at 
the court of Elizabeth, in a letter, fill extant, 
to Henry HI. of France, mentions the impriſon- 
ment of Sommerville for a conſpiracy againſt 
the Queen, and alſo the cireumſtance of his ha- 
ving procured from Nome a diſpenſation to mur- 
der Elizabeth +. He treats it as a fiction, de- 

viſed for the purpoſe of 'inflamins the prejudices 
of the people againſt the Pope and Englith Papifts. 
Theſe three plots are recorded, with all their 
eireumſtances of intrieacy, by Proteſtant writers, 
and with all the ſerious ſolemnity of the moſt 
authentic hiſtory. If thoſe writers were acquaint- 
ed with the facts above ſtated, facts atteſted by 
thoſe who were living at the very time, it was 


uncandid, and even . to luppreſs them. H 


9 


' + Hiſtory of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 112. 
* + The letter is among the Pitces Juſtifcutiver in Mite Keralio's 
fiſth volume of her Hiftorre Elifabethe Reine ¶ Angleterre, 17897. 
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they were ignorant. of them, though their 
ignorance ſhould be. excuſed, yet the bold, 
unſuſpecting confideuce of their relation is 
reprehenſible. Is it preſumption to fu par 
that prejudice prevented them from 0 ſco- 
vering their, uſual ſagacity and diſeernment, 
in favour of thoſe whom they had been taught t 
execrate and condemn ? Reports were circulated, 
and thoſe reports have paſſed for inconteſtible, of 
three other attempts of Papiſts againſt the Qyeen, 


between the years 1592 and 15397. Befides the 


general obſervations .made above, concerning 
the numerous conſpiracies of Papiſts in the reign 


of Elizabeth, I have only this to fay at preſent, 


that thoſe, attempts were conſtantly diſavowed by 
the perſons. who were accuſed of haying been en- 
F 

Wich reſpect to Babington's plot, and the Gun» 
powder Treaſon in the following reign, I ac- 


knowledge the facts. They were Catholics who, 


together with Babington, meditated the reſcue of 
Queen Mary, and, if neceſfary to effect it, alſo 
the murder of Elizabeth. The conſpirators were 
about fourteen in number. Theſe were neither 
countenanced by other Catholies, nor connected 
with the body either of the clergy or laity, who 


remained wholly unconſcious of Babington's trea- 


ſon. His affociates ſought, but without effect, 


to place ſome nobleman at the head of their con- 


federacy. The clergy was ſo far from approving 


his treaſonable attempt, that the annaliſt of Eli- 


zabeth's reign has recorded a letter from the ob- 


noxious ſeminariſts, in which they diſſuade the 
Catholies from diſturbing the peace of their coun- 
try, and from employing force againſt the ene. 
mies of their religion. 
flagrantly unjuſt; and her misfortunes, durin 
the long period of nineteen years, could not fail . 
to excite the compaſſion of numerous friends. 


ary's confinement was 


Theſe, 


— 
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Theſe, the ſentiments of an imprudent generqſity, 
added to the force of ſympathy: in religion, 
would naturally impel to liberate; if poſſible, the 
captive Queen, and to reſtore her to that liberty 
of which the violence of her adverſaries had de- 

rived her. It is therefore unneceſſary to ſuppoſe 


that religion was the ſole cauſe of Bahingtan's con- 


(piracy, -or that this wicked attempt originated in 
uaſion that it was lawful to aſſaſſinate Eli: 
zabeth for perſecution of the faith“. 1 
The ſtill more atrocious deſign of a few Papiſts 
againſt King James and his parliament, though 
annually commemorated in deteſtation of Pope- 
ry, cannat, without outraging reaſon and equity 


be confidered as an inftance of the diſloyalty of 
Catholics, and of their averſion to the govern- 
ment of a Proteſtant prince. Firſt, Becauſe, 
among the. thirteen or -fourteen conſpirators 


(which was the whole number), no names of th 
Catholic leaders have yet been found. The firſt 


Marquis, Earl, Viſcount, and Baron, beſideg | 


ſeveral other noblemen, were then Roman Ca- 
tholics. Of theſe, not ane, and of the clergy 
not one, was proved to be an aſſociate of that ex- 
ecrable combination. Of the general innocence 
of Catholics, with reſpect to the plot, James him- 
ſelf was thoroughly convinced: he avowed his ſen- 
timents in favour of them, in his ſpeech to parlia- 
ment, and in his proclamation. Secondly, Among 
the probable motives which have been aſſigned 

for that conſpiracy, I recalled not to have found 
this—that the Papiſts were impatient under a Pro- 
teſtant government, but under arigorous perſecution, 


which they ſaw exerciſed with great ſeverity at the 


acceſſion of James. The Catholics betrayed np 
ſymptoms of diſaffection to the adminiſtration 
of Elizabeth, in the courſe of ſeveral years after 


„ | a Haine d Eliſabethe pour Marie Stuart &toit la ſeule cauſe 
« des confpirations qui menacerent fa vie. — Mile Keralio, Vol. 


V. Pp 202. * 
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ſhe had — herſelf a Proteſtant." The fans 
obſervation: will apply to the three firſt you of 
her ſucceſſor, Gs 
All perſecytion is an agar of the rights = nh 
conſcience. Where rights are inyaded, there will 


follow oppoſition. This, according to the power - 


of reſiſtance in ſufferers, will he productive ei- 
ther of open hoſtility, or of the more ſilent ar- 
range ment of a plot. It is by theſe principles, 

which are founded on reaſon and experience, 


that we muſt account for the unnatural deſign of | 


the conſ irators againſt James and his: parlia- 
— 

tain that Prince, who was not without appre- 
henfions about the ſucceſſion, made very Hatter- 
ing promiſes to the Roman Catholics in England, 
to ſecure their intereſt in hisfavour. How muſt. 
theſe have been ſurpriſed at James's proclama- 
tion, in the very firſt year of his reign, againſt 
the miniſters of their religion! and how muſt they 
have been alarmed wow rhe terrors of another 
oppreffive and perſecuting reign. 

_ - Whoever compares the conduct of Proteſtant 
and Catholic, ſubjects to their reſpective ſove- 
reigns of a different religion, will, I am confident, 
entertain no unfayourable opinion of the fidelity 
of Roman Catholics. Irritated by penal ſtatutes, - 
they may have diſturbed the government of 


fore the death of Elizabeth, it is cer--- 


Elizabeth and James: and have not Proteſtants _ 


diſturbed that of Queen Mary of England, of the 
two Marys of Scotland, and of Charles I, when 
they were treated with far leſs ſeverity than the 
Catholics were by Queen Elizabeth? I recollect . 
no inſtance of Proteſtant loyalty comparable to 
that which Catholics ' diſplayed in ſerviee of 
Charles I, and II. Implacable and inexorable, 
then, muſt be the juſtice of that nation, which | 
accepts not the fidelity of the whole body of Ro- 
man Catholics to the two Charles, as ample 
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atonement for the demerits of a few individuals 

under Elizabeth and james. NPs, pon Bethe OH 

Conclufron : Thhall here conclude the ſubject of 
this Inquiry. In its progreſs, Fu 


examined the moral doctrines of Papiſts, have 
conſidered their influence on mankind, and have 


appreciated both the political and moral effects 
of their religious ſyſtem. By many it will be 


thought that, to juſtify Roman Catholics, re- 


courſe has been too frequently had to the incon- 
clufive argument of recrimination ; the example 
of them who have done ill, being no exculpa- 
tion of ſuch as imitate them. I anſwer :— When 
we hear the Church of England extolled beyond 
all others, whether Papal or Reformed , when we 
hear jts conſtitution made the ſubject of un- 
ceahng panegyric : to thoſe who admit this tran- 
feendanr excellency of our eſtabliſhment, and 
yet condemn certain points in the Popiſh ſyſtem, 
as immoral and pernicious, it is natural to reply, 


| by obſerving that theſe points have not at all 


times appeared cenſurable or inadmiſſible to the 


orthodox, immaculate Church of England: In- 


Teed her claim to theſe honourable epithets, may | 
poſſibly be queſtioned by many, but all, I truſt, 


will confeſs the injuſtice of Proteſtants perſe- 


cuting in Roman Catholics ſuch opinions as were 


once thoſe of a Proteſtant eſtabliſhed church. 


Lofty ideas of government, diſcouragement of 
free inquiry, with the doctrine of exclufive ſal- 
vation, are among the heavieſt charges that are 
laid to the account of Papiſts. Now, although 


the precedent of our national church, where 


theſe Tentiments were ance familiar, be not ſuf- 
ficient to confirm their truth, yet might it be 
expected to procure, at leaſt in this nation, a to- 
leration for thoſe who now adopt, or rather, who 
now are faid to adopt them. ph INS 7 
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To him who writes. neither . intereſted”. 


nor oftentatious views, but ſolely from a deſire of 


imparting that conviction to others which he feels 


in his own. boſom, it is natural to look with 
ſome degree of anxiety towards the object which 
firſt induced him to addrefs the public. Under 
this imprethon, when I weigh in my mind the 
effect of this inquiry, and the credit it will pro- 


bably obtain with its readers, I own 1 feet no 
pleaſing ankicipation of ſucceſs ; no ſecurity of 


applauſe; no confidence of ſubduing inveterate 
— or of extinguiſhing religious animoſity. 

hatever be the glory of Engliſhmen, arifing 
from their ſuperiority in arts and arms, it is not 
heightened by the praiſe. of ſuperior liberality 
towards religious diſſenters. While the Princes 
of Auſtria atone for the intolerance of their an- 
eeſtors; while France, by adopting an enlarged 
and generous policy towards the Hugonots, re- 
deems the bigotry of former ages; while Rome 
diſcourages, and Spain and Sieily have difarmed, 
the Inquiſition; Great-Britain, - — challenged 
to thaw her contribution to the common ſtock of 


tolerating 'merit—what has ſhe to boaſt ?—The _ 
act of 1798, by which one or two penal laws, out 


of many ftili remaining, were repealed ;. but in 
fo ungraceful a manner, as proves that our coun- 
trymen are better acquainted with the theory 


than the practice of toleration. At this time, 


when Raman Catholies ſtate their grievances, and 


ſupphicate a redreſs of them, they are anſwered 


by angry reproaches and bitter accuſations. The 
detail of theſe has been conſidered in the courſe of 
theſe pages. And if, from this conſideration of 
them, it appear that the body of Engliſh Catholics, 
neither at this day, nor in any former:;peried, 
Have maintained thoſe principles which can alone 
Juſtify the penalties enacted againſt them, Why 

does A e partial, 7 5 diſtruſtful poli, 
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Rill continue to reſtrain the liberality, and ener- 


Late the beneſcence of an enlightened nation? 


euſations of their adverſaries, and have diſayowed 
ſuch prineiples as have been imputed to them in 
the Rent or malice of controverſy, they have 
been unfortunate enough not to be believed. 
This affected diſbelief appeared particularly on 
a late occafion, when a Catholic clergyman had 
Expreſſed himſelf more freely in a pamphlet“, on 
the ſubject of toleration, than many Proteſtants 
thought his profeſſion would have allowed him. 
Among others, a learned Critic, who would 
have been more uſefully employed in correcting 
ancient prejudices, than in propagating them, 
betrayed a marked unwillingneſs to admit the 
writer's ſentiments as conſiſtent with his religion. 
It. were to be wiſhed the Critic had formed his 
idea of Roman Catholics from their writings, ra- 
ther than from the partial impreſſions of educa - 
tion, and the ſuſpicious authority of controverſy. 
Such inſinuations of Catholics being diſpoſed 
from principle to prevaricate, by profeſſing what 
is only pretended, and deny ing what is really be- 
lieved, by them, are highly ungenerous and un- 
juſt. They take from that perſecuted and degraded 
people all power of reply; lay them at the merey 
of their enemies, and render vain and ineffectual, 
all the eloquence and all the reaſon of the ableſt 
apologiſts. The Inquifition, with all its iniqui- 
ties, deigns to hear the accuſed. But even the 
benefit of a hearing, the leaſt mark of judicial 
ſavour, is either peremptorily refuſed to Catho- 
lies, as was actually done for above a centuryf, 
The rights of Difſenters from the eftabliſhed Church, in 
1. rewtion principally to Engliſh Catholics.” By the Rev. Joſeph 
Berington, 1789.— Printed by the Publiſhers of this pamphlet. 
1 The neceſſity of employing a foreign preſs, was Tong the 
apology of Catholic Controvertifts, for the incorrect edition of 
their works: yet free inquiry, we are told, is one of the bleſſings 
of Reformation, | | 


- When Raman Catholics have replied to the ac- 
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or it is cruelly perverted, by fixing on them the 2 * 
odious imputation of wilful prevarication. This 
is effectually to realize the fabulous blindneſs of 


Juſtice, by rendering her blind, not to partiality, 


[Es but to truth; and ill agrees, it muſt be owned, 


with the boaſted character we ſo much affet—of 
;a generous and magnanimous people. 
0 many, this Inquiry will appear rather a 


ſtudied apology for Catholic doctrines, than an ' 


impartial review of their moral and civil ten- 
dency. I can only ay, I defigned not to be the 
eulogiſt of Papiſts. My object in writing theſe 
pages was preciſely this, to diſcover whether the 
religion of Roman Catholics was ſuch as to merit 
the odious diſtinction which attends it, the re- 
fuſal of an equal toleration with other difſenters, 
in ſhort, the ſevere penalties to which its profeſ- 
, ſors, and particularly its miniſters, are expoſed:. 
1f the reſult of my Inquiry has been favourable 
to Catholics, let it not be aſcribed to my parti- 
ality, but to their merit. The documents which 
J have conſulted for information, have been 
carefully noticed; W more of Protef- 
tant than Popiſh extraction, will conſequently; be 
leſs ſuſpicious, and leſs exceptionable to the Pro- 
teſtant reader. I have ſteered as clear of con- 
troverſy as it was poſhble, not only becauſe the 
ſubject itſelf is unfaſhionable, but becauſe it is 
not eſſentially connected with the purport of 
this Inquiry; which is, to compare the Popiſh 
doctrines, not with the code of reyelation, but 
with the laws of nature and civil ſociety :' for, if 
no oppoſition to theſe. be found in the Romiſh 
ſyſtem, then may its followers claim the rights 
of men, the benefits of ſociety, and the privi- 
leges of citizens. | | N 
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